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This Week: Banking Credit for F armers—Marc W. Cole 
Next Week:'SomesAspects of Farmers’ Problems—B. M. Baruch 
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CAMEL 
QUAI 


We worked on Camels for years before 
we put them on the market. Years of test- 
ing—blending—experimenting with the 
world’s choicest tobaccos. ° 


‘And now, EVERY DAY, all ouf skill, 
manufacturing experience and lifelong 
knowledge of fine tobaccos are concen- 
trated on making Camel the best cigarette 
that can be produced. , 


There’s nothing else liké Camel 
QUALITY. And there’s nothing else like 
Camels wonderful smoothness, fine to- 
bacco flavor and freedom from cigaretty 
aftertaste. 


That’s why Camel popularity is growing 
faster than ever. 
A better cigarette cannot be made. 


We put the UTMOST QUALITY into 
THIS ONE BRAND. P 
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R. J. REYWOLDS Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood ,- wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit 

KS running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


LECTRIC WHEEL CO. 22m Street, Quincy, i 


















Banish the drudg 


I€ you knew how much easier and convenient 
all household and farm chores aredone when 
running water—under pressure—is avail- 


D bistac na 


Easy to install and operate. Uses any 
power, and pumps from well of any depth. 


FREE = 
of water supply for farm homes, 


FLINT & WALLING MFG, CO. 
Dept. 8 Kendallville, Indiana 
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a 
Posting the Farm 
Following are questions that have 
been asked about posting the farm in 
accordance with the new game law, 
or Betts trespass law. 

1. Can I hunt on my own property after 
posting it? 

Certainly; by observing dates of the 
hunting season, and the regulations. 

2. Can I give permission to my friends 
to hunt after posting my farm? 

- Indeed you can. 

3. Do I have to go to a Justice of the 
Peace after posting and notify him that my 
lands are posted? 

No. 

4. How many signs does it take to post 
my 240-acre farm? 

That all depends on the shape of the 
farm. A farm 324 rods long and 100 
rods wide contains 240 acres. The 
signs placed 40 rods apart would num- 
ber 21. 

5. How shall I put up the signs? 

You may tack them on fences or 
trees or boards fastened fo fences or 
trees, or on posts. 

6. Do the signs have to carry the name 
of the owner of the land or will a tenant's 
name do, or no name at all? 

There is no provision in the law 
that requires the name of either owner 
or tenant. 

7. Do the trespass signs also prevent berry 
picking and fishing? 

Another statute of the law prevents 
berry picking or taking any products 
of the farm away. It is a misdemean- 
or to do this according to this other 
statute. 

8. How often must I'‘replace the signs? 

Only signs that have been torn down 
or mutilated need to be replaced, and 
this is required during July, August or 
September of each year. 

9. Will it do to tack the signs to trees 
or must we put up posts? If so, what height 
of signs? < 

Signs may be placed on trees or 
fences or posts and should be high 
enough so that they are easily visible. 

10. In case a gunner pays no attention to 
my land being posted, how should I go about 
bringing him to justice? 

If you know the fellow you can re- 
port him to the Justice of the Peace 
or to the constable or any state police 
officer. In case the party or parties 
trespassing are not known, get the 
number of the license tag which must 
be exposed and report same to the 
State Conservation Commissioner; Al- 
bany, N. Y. In case.the owner finds 
that the trespassing parties-do not get 
off of the farm when so notified, he 
can always call in some neighbors to 
assist in taking the numbers of the 
licenses which the hunters must carry 
conspicuously exposed. 

11. If a hunter’s dog trespasses on my land 
and the hunter does not, is he liable for the 
dog? What redress do I have, if any? 

There is no provision in the law 
about this. If, however, a man sends 
a dog over onto posted land he would 
be disturbing the game, and hence in 
that case would be liable. The trouble 
is, it would be difficult to ‘convict 
under these circumstances. 

12. Where can I get full copy of the New 
York state game laws? 

Write to State Conservation Com- 
mission, Albany, N. Y., which commis- 
sion is charged with the administra- 
tion of this Jaw. 

13. If I post my land does it prevent fish- 
ing me streams on my land as weil as hunt- 


Yes. 

14. Do I have to advertise in a local paper 
as well as post my lands? / 
You do not need to do so, but by 
advertising in a ‘local paper most 
people in the community would know 
that your farm is posted and would 

stay off. 





As to the Censor © 

MRS. BE. M. ANDERSON, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, 
Certainly farm women are interested 
in the censorship of movie’films for the 
country; but in this section it is not 
vital and personal to them. Perhaps 
we are rather antiquated, but.country 
young people here almost never see a 
movie anyway. Once when my girlie 
was very small she was witli me in the 
bank and while I was busy a lady visit- 
ed with her. She asked the child if she 
had been to the movies and the little 
girl said “No, I never went.” I heard 
the lady gasp in horrified tones, “Why! 
What sort of a mother, never to have 
taken a child as old as this to the 


‘gnovies!” 


As a matter of fact, the little gir! is. 
now eight years old and she never has 
geen a movie show yet. Perhaps she is 
being defrauded of what is rightfully 
hers but is it not largely a matter of 


~ opinion? Here we have so many pure- 


ly country activities that no one ex- 
pects té patronizé them all and when 
we do go to the city we have so many 














Se an a case, ae 


em-once a 
Brack. : 


mecessary errands to do that no tim 
is left for amusement. I suppose = 
could have local moving pictures m4 
we don’t. 

We have a country church with a reg. 
ular preaching service, Sunday Schoo} 
-nd Epworth league every Sunday. W. 
have grange meetings, twice a month, 
and “between times” there are Socials, 
oyster suppers, chicken-pie dinners 
winter picnics, summer picnics and an 
endless variety of festivities under the 
auspices of all these organizations 
With our multiplicity of home interests, 
I fail to see wherein we need the 
movie, as a social or a recreational 
factor and if we need it as an educa- 
tional force it would seem that the de- 
ficiency were largely remedied by our 
excellent variety of books, papers and 
magazines. 





‘ Among the Grangers | 
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Grange Interest Keen 


The fall season has opened with un. 
usual interest in grange work. The 
subordinate granges, usually meeting 
twice a month, appear to be better at- 
tended than on the average. Pomonas 
are extremely active. Everything 
points to a busy year ahead. The 
Pomona meeting of the Chautauqua 
County Pomona was held with Fre- 
donia grange, The hall was prettily 
decorated. Worthy Master R. F. Casy 
of Frewsburg presided. Worthy Mas- 
ter B. F. Simmons of Fredonia grange 
pointed out that Fredonia was the 
birthplace of the first grange organ- 
ized and also of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance union. 


In answer to a question as to the 
value of Pomona grange to the mem- 
bers, it seemed to be largely social 
and was pointed out that the united 
efforts of the subordinate’ granges 
through Pomona granges yielded a 
powerful influence of legislation in 
which the members were interested as 
farmers. On ascertaining who was the 
oldest member present at this meet- 
ing, it was found that Sister Martha 
Harmon, a charter member of Sin- 
clairville had joined the grange 45 
years ago. Hanover grange received 
the new prize banner procured by 
Brother Lowell for having made the 
largest gain in membership during the 
past year. 

James Pringle in a talk stated that 
the 1920 income from the grape belt 
was three times as much as the income 
from dairying from the rest of the 
county. He urged the members to 
five their hearty support to the dairy- 
men’s league as well as other co-oper- 
ative enterprises. In discussing the 
school question, some favored the con- 
solidation of rural schools, others op- 
posed such consolidation. The con- 
sensus of opinion of the members pres- 
ent seemed to be against consolidation. 
—I[A. A. Van Vleck. 


Livingston County Pomona 


Two deputies, George Peabody of 
Livingston county and William Jones, 
of Wyoming county were present and 
addressed the autumn Pomona. A 
class of 10 were initiated by Worthy 
Master John Van Wagnen. A resolu- 
tion expressed thanks to Farm Bureau 
Director E. A. Flansburg who is leav- 
ing Livingston county to join.the force 
of the state agricultural department. 
AY grange members greatly appreciat- 
ed the fine service of Mr. Flansburg 
and regretted his departure, but wish- 
ed him success in his new field. 


South Avon grange holds two meet- 
ings a month, one of which is a social 
meeting. Caledonia grange won 4 
first prize of $50 at the county fair. 
This grange has 158 members. Gen- 
eseo holds two meetings a month, has 
200 members and a large attendance 
at every meeting. Groveland and Kish- 
equa holds two meetings each month, 
the latter having an attendance of 40 
on the average at each meeting. Liv- 
onia has a membership of 230. at 
a recent ice cream social $50 were 
cleared. This grange is trying to build 
a hall. It has $2200 in bank already 
for the purpose. Springwater grange 
is planning to redecorate its hall. 
West Sparta grange is very active, rec- 
ently held a contest, some new meji- 
bers added and meetings ‘at pres- 
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ay NE of our neighbors once had a 

oy a 10-quart cow killed by accident, 

rs and just before milking time, but 
when we skinned her it was a 
marvel—there was not more 

: than a pint of thick, de-natured milk in her 

| And it was years before any of us 

: knew the reason, much surmised over then, 

= that at milking time, the cow has accumu- 

® ated, each in its ‘own place, all the com- 

pounds and ingredients of milk, but has not 

“= mixed them. 

ecting When the calf begins operations or the 

er at favorite milker begins to fondle her udder, 

monas MM she then commences to take a little of this 

a. and a bit of that—fat globules amd casein 


and milk-sugar and albumin and calcium and 
Fre- # lots of water (this direct from her blood) 


rettily MJ and proceeds to “give” her calf or human 
= friend a whooping pail full. 

range And precisely the same laws of nature 
s the M apply in the orchard. The wood of our 
vean- Mi trees carries the largest amount of water, 
~hris- i ; well as all other ingredients of growth 
> the (and nutrients, in December and January. It 
mem- fm has taken all summer to gather these, out 
— in the Foot “pasture,” ready for that burst 
mr of speed in April and May. : 

“yy . Food Supply of Tree 

ed as The inner, dead-like and usually porous 


wood of every trunk and root and limb is 
the “udder” of the fruitful, thrifty tree, and 
Sin- J until February, it is full to bursting. But 
| within 40 days after the winter solstice— 
under the frozen surfaces of ground-skin 
, the Mand tree-skin, the “stir of life” begins, and 
through April and May all inner wood is 
drained very dry, while in the growing tis- 
sues—in the cambium-layers of wood-mak- 
; ing bark and in the sieve-duets—elaborated 
the sap and water surcharged with 
albuminoids and the various car- 
*  bohydrates, starch, sugar, inulin, 
the Mare all surging headlong at their 
con- /™ work, and all vascular tissues 
‘are turgid with fats and acids. 
Even girdling a tree in late 
spring or early summer is not 
fatal, so long as the moist, cam- 
bial layer of new-forming cells 
is un-injured. Cell nuclei, self- 
multiplying and almost motive 
with intelligence and vigor, are 


y of 





P everywhere. ‘From root mouth 
nu. 0 twig tip—this is their busy 
reau time! 

pav- It is not enough to say a 


growing tree “makes up its 
‘iat mind” in June whether it will 
form fruit-buds for a_ next 
ish- Mi year’s crop. More probably it 
ade up its mind the fall before 
—full 24 months ahead of the 
actual crop—for the growth and 
air. tlaborations that take place in 
June are very largely determin- 
has Med by the kind and amounts of 
sh- fe Milk material” gathered and 
ith, stored ‘in the previous year’s 
‘0 B® pasturing. This tree-mother is 
inot going to risk any babies in 
r family until she is sure of 








ere 
uild the wherewithal! And all this 
yf 8 why the principles of pruning 


to be kept in mind bear so 
doubly hard upon any fall oper- 
tions. ; 


A crotch or the cross-limb may be pre- 
vented in spring, but if overlooked, must be 
removed by eradication in the fall. It is also 
the proper time to remove any injured, dead 
or disease-breeding part, such as a low, 
under branch, but never a time to head in 
or “dehorn.” We always keep in mind that 
any pruning is only surgery—that “it 
doesn’t do him any good,” as President Lin- 
coln said of hanging a man, to cut off a leg 
or arm, yet there are reasons for an occas- 
ional “operation,” here and there. Fall is a 
good time to study and sometimes to ameli- 
orate the sprawling habits of the Rhode 
Island Greening, the towering of pear trees 
and the thicket-headed plum. 

But the peach should never be touched at 
this time. The coming winter may unhap- 
pily “head it in” even too much. Wait 
until that risk is over—and then wait some 
more—until you can see exactly what all 
surviving buds are going to do. Last April, 
for an example, after an exceedingly mild 
winter, we sheared off too much of our 
middle-aged peach trees, fruit-buds and all, 
for the weather in blossoming period proved 
to be so very unfavorable to strong setting 
that the crop was thus partly cut off the 
trees before blossoming—reduced by a fool- 
ish act—and we have been growing peaches 
for 27 years! 

The baby tree, like any baby, needs pro- 
tection, even as much as it needs abundant, 
easily-available food. Until the trunks are 
5 inches in diameter we give special pro- 
tection every fall against mice, rabbits, sur- 
face water, sun-scald and borers. Using 


long-handled spades, we begin in November 
by mounding around every tree rather elab- 
orately, first drawing away all grass or 
rubbish through which mice or water might 


















































qj Fall Days in the Farm Orchard 


Fruit Trees Respond to Proper Care—By David S. Kelsey 


work their way to the trunk. Do not permit 
the spadefuls to be thrown against the tree, 
or that it be taken within 3 feet of it. This 
is what the long handle is for—to cut a 
half-dozen/ deep, solid clods and lay them 
against the trunk—until there is a pyramid at 
least 1 foot high; against mice or surface 
water. It also conserves moisture in small 
or fall-set trees, and sustains the towering 
pear in times of root-loosening, thaws or 
floods. Costing about 1 cent it is often 
worth $1 a tree. 

“Scalding” is usually the result of clear 
sunshine on a still February morning follow- 
ing a zero night. The sudden rise in temper- 
ature ruptures the tiny cells, destroying 
them and ruining the tree. A whitened trunk 
will not so thaw, and we consequently white- 
wash in late December, adding enough glue, 
whaleoil soap or even 5-5-50 bordeau to 
make it stick well, also crude carbolic acid 
or creosote to disgust rabbits in winter and 
borer flies in spring. Choosing a mild day, 
we slap this on, thick and warm, right into 
the crown crotches, so copiously that it runs 
down all round, to the ground. 


Coming into Bearing 


Mounding and whitening are continued 
with us and the greatest care given to liberal 
feeding and soi] condition. We. grow our 
trees much more rapidly than is usual. The 
other day I accurately measured a number 
of apples set in 1916, this being their sixth 
year’s growth in the orchard row. In April, 
1920, they were somewhat pruned, mostly 
to spread the crowns, and both last year’s 


‘length growth and this, from the tip buds 


of 1920, average over 30 inches each. The 
combined reach of these two years was well 
over 5 feet and in many cases over 6 feet, 
yet with fruit spurs punctually 
beginning to form. This was 
the direet result of liberal feed- 
ing and moisture-conserving til- 
lage, plus thorough checking in 
late July each summer, by sowing 
a heavy cover-crop of turnips, 
clovers and sand vetch. 

After the fourth year, we 
avoid all pruning, unless it be 
an occasional rub or pinch dur- 
ing the rush of growth. And 
even these first years, if we give 
our trees the right start, there 
is now far less than formerly 
practiced. Slashing, pruning and, 
fruit-spurs are seldom found in 
the same young orchard. 

The adult orchard as treated 
today, is the one that gets all 
the “special” attention—and de- 
serves it. Behold a big tree, 
with top enough to carry seven 
barrels of Baldwins, bearing 
but two, and its owner thinks he 
is an orchardist! Yet this same 
man does not keep his barn full 
of white-and-blacks “just for 
their society.” He feeds them 
liberally, wisely and timely. He 
grooms them too, and studies 
their comfort, and this spells 
the whole success with the bear- 
ing fruit tree. It will do more 
than its part, if it is well-fed 
and comfortable. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Reliable Sign 


The United States government bonds are 
slowly but surely appreciating in value and 
that in itself is a favorable factor of no 
mean importance in the steady progress that 
the country is making. Taking as an ex- 
ample the Fourth Liberty Loan; these now 
stand above 90 as against 85 in January. 
The other issues have moved up also and in 
due course of time all will be worth par or 
better. 








Proof of the Spirit 
Our schools and colleges are again begin- 
ning their year’s work. Above all things we 
should like to see the idea maintained that 
the spirit have ascendency in the school 
work. Without the spirit, schools will do 


little good, though the brain be stimulated: 


by exercise. Without the spirit, politics be- 
come selfish and full of hate. Without the 
spirit business gouges its customers and 
breeds materialism. Without the spirit even 
religion smacks of hypocrisy. 

What is so essential and important in the 
spirit is that.idea that is the divinity within 
aman. The matter with most of the world 
today is this lack of the spirit. Appetite, ex- 
citement, emotion, passion, prejudice, envy, 
selfishness are the governing.impulses of the 
day. To think gently and courageously has 
become generally a lost possession. The 
man who can say that he wants to do his 
part; be honest, sincere, decent, upright; 
faithful; hold on to the reverent, hopeful, 
worshipful ideals of his youth—that- man 
has the proof of the spirit and that man is 
the hope of the race. 





Beating Back to Evenness 


In a report of the federal department of 
labor it is stated that the price of farm prod- 
ucts for August stood 18 per cent above the 
1913 base. If 100 is used for the normal 
point for the prewar year of 1913 the aver- 
age price of all farm products in August 
was 118. At that time the average of all 
commodities was 152, showing a slight dis- 
advantage for the products of the farm. In 
August cotton, wheat, wool, milk, dairy prod- 
ucts, potatoes, indeed all farm products, 
while ascending in value were 34 points be- 
low the general average of all products. 

But a decided change started in August. 
Most farm products have begun their ascent 
in value, while other commodities, with the 

ssible exceptions of lumber, fuel and cloth- 
ing, are beating back to normal. The price 
of cotton is now 50% higher than in August, 
wheat has gone up a few cents a bushel, 


milk in the fluid territory has gone up a 
cent a quart, potatoes, fruit and vegetables 
are slowly advancing, while wool is doing 
better than for months. It all means that 
the average of farm products in going up 
have now practically met the commodity 
averages of most non-farm products that are 
coming down. In a word, at this moment 
the purchasing powers of farm products are 
now getting back to their normal exchange 
values with many other commodities as was 
the case in 1913. 

There is still this to be said: the price 
equilibrium in 1913 cannot be the standard 
from now on. At that time dairymen pro- 
duced milk with the free labor of the women 
and children of the farm, and took their own 
pay out in manure. That kind of injustice 
is ended. Hereafter, the labor of women 
and children will be figured in cost calcula- 
tions of all farm products and the payments 
in manure are no idnger legal tender. So 
all along the line a higher scale value of 
farm products is certain, due to the fact that 
the labor income of the farmer will here- 
after be a factor in the cost of production 
determinations. 


A School Really Needed 


Wallace’s Farmer said rather facetiously 





‘in a recent issue: “If we ever make a huge 


fortune we shall use it to endow a school for 
the agricultural education of city newspaper 
men.” To this worthy cause we also should 
like to contribute our bit. . There constantly 
appears in the city press not only a lot of 
foolishness about agriculture but also a lot 
of vicious deception. Possibly the “farm up- 
lifters” who enjoyed such a flourishing ex- 
istence a few years back may be responsible 
for the lack of some common sense, which 
while present in other fields of discussion, is 
nevertheless often absent when a farm prob- 
lem is considered. 

_ We have repeatedly gone to the offices of 
city papers in an endeavor to discuss the 
farmer’s side of production costs, marketing 
and grain and meat and milk prices, and 
explained what we thought to be a fair state- 
ment of the agricultural situation. We have 
repeatedly counseled with farm leaders who 
likewise have made such visits, but alas, 
the pains and trouble were for naught! The 
city newspapers couldn’t understand. Sin- 
cere, upright, generous and worthy these 
newspaper men are; but their training, en- 
vironment and vision fail to reach beyond 
city limits. Farm ideals and aspirations are 
as clouds to them. Until the city press ex- 
periences a change of heart or undergoes re- 
direction of public mission, agricultural 
aims will not obtain a true balance of weight 
in the columns of city-minded publications. 


Must Not Fail 


Speaking before a gathering of farm rep- 
resentatives Governor Miller the other day 
said: “Cooperative farm organizations are 
doing much for farmers. If one of them 
were to fail it would be a severe blow to the 
success of the others.” The hope of the 
farmer is in organization, no one doubts 
that. But the trouble is to make a success of 
organization. . We have not altogether 
learned how. We don’t like much “to give or 
take.” We like to have our own way. If 
the other fellow who is doing, doesn’t do as 
we think he ought to do we are inclined to 
sulk or find fault or stop cooperating. 

In doing these things, were we to look 
about, we would observe peeking around the 
corner a middleman or enemy of the enter- 
prise; observing very closely would see a 
cynical smile or grin; maybe perhaps would 
hear a laugh. It has always been that way: 
the enemy biding his time whilst the quar- 
rels of the cooperators are going on—and 
what once was, that restored: the old sys- 
tem in power again! 

_ This time cooperation must not fail. Pa- 
tience, charity, giving those in charge a 
chance, withholding faultfinding will do 
wonders in making the dairymen’s league, 
the potato and fruit selling exchanges, the 
grain and wool pdols and similar selling 
groups function with success. Constructive 
criticism will help but everlasting knocking 
wa kill each and every one dead as a door 
nail. 





When Silence is No Virtue 


We have occasionally challenged : 
activity of our food and market dena 
ments. Primarily they were created to See 
that food middlemen didn’t take undue ad. 
vantage of either producer or consumer 
We showed in a recent issue how food vend. 
ors have been gouging the public, charging 
prices altogether out of reason and th 
making enormous profits. We feel that if 
our food and market departments were to 
publish the facts and bring publicity to bear 
upon the situation, a change in practice of 
these food gougers would follow and fog 
consumption would increase to the advant. 
age of consumers as well as to producers, If 
these food and market commissioners ay, 
to justify their existence, they must protect 
the public. 

E. J. O’Malley, market commissioner of 
New York city, has awakened from his slum. 
bers and has demanded that retailers check 
their greed and lower prices. He says that 
the only reason most food prices are not 
back to pre-war levels is because dealers are 
taking excessive profits. Most meat prod. 
ucts are lower than they have been in years, 
With the exception of apples, most fruits 
and practically all vegetable crops, are now 
at levels only slightly above 1913 and some 
of them considerably below. 

Despite this condition retailers continve 
to charge the prices that prevailed when the 
war was at its height. When, for instance, 
lima beans are retailing in New York city 
at 15 to,20 cents a pound and abundantly 
supplied on the niarket, and, which, accord- 
ing to O’Malley, should retail at from 6 to 
8 cents a pound, we can see at a glance the 
heights to which greed may ascend. If these 
enormous food profits of dealers were 
brought back to a just basis, urban labor 
could more readily accede to lower wages 
and those products of the cities could be 
much more cheaply produced. 

These gouging dealers are responsible in 
large part for delay in return to prosperity, 
One would think that the state department 
of farms and markets would be the most 
insistent protector of the public. Its silence 
permits these retailers to continue their 
practice of robbing the public at both ends 
of the line. 


New Breeding Stock for Old 


The prudent farmer will find just now a 
good time to secure better stock. Cattle, 
sheep and swine offer buyers of breeding 
stock unusual opportunity for making these 
herds still better. Grade stock has its place, 
in many instances doing its work well. But 
all advance and progress of the livestock in- 
dustry has come through the pure-bred 
channels. Our beef, dairy and meat indus- 
tries have secured their high exalted places 
because of the pure-bred animals, imported 
and in recent times home-bred and raised. 

And just now, while price for breeding 
stock is relatively low, the price for dispos- 
ing of weeded-out stock is fair, thus enabling 
the stockman, regardless of his line, to re 
place his indifferent individuals, his little 
productive animals, his grade stock for the 
best in the pure-bred classes. A little house 
cleaning in the barns is needed. Rid your- 
self of the old rubbish, and in its place put 
good anmials that will not only perform bet- 
ter than the replaced ones, but also will give 
descendants that will help.in raising the 
grand average of all. 


Political Promises 

The politicians who command our respect 
are those who do, or try to do, after election, 
what they have promised to_do before elec 
tion. It is easy enough to promise but ur- 
fortunately many promises are not fulfilled. 
Whatever our advertisers promise sol 
through our columns they are bound to per 
form. We stand back of you, and make cel 
tain the performance. 


Two Roads . 

Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall 
added unto you.—Matt., 6:33. 
He that oppresseth the r to in 
‘1 











poor to increas 
his riches, and he that giveth to the ma 
shall surely want.—Prov. 22:16. 
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Banking Credit for Farmers 
Surplus Farm Funds Should be Kept in Farm Enterprises—By Marc W. Cole 


The fundamental difficulty with present 
farming is the lack of banking credit. 
panking credit is meant that form of 

gedit which enables a farmer or a manu- 
r to borrow money with which to 
te his plant, paying cash for his sup- 
jies and labor and turning out a finished 
uct which he sells in an orderly fashion 
nd out of the proceeds of such sale, pays 
his bank obligation. Banking credit does 
not mean investments in the farm plant as 
, capital investment. The credit meant is 
short term credit and depends largely upon 
the personal equation in the efficient man- 
gement of the farm, the natural honesty 
of the borrower and his general farming 
me hod. 

At one time, farming was. a family occu- 
tion. The necessary credit for its opera- 
ion Was advanced by storekeepers or deal- 
rs in supplies, which form of credit pro- 
duced exactly the situation which we see 
now in the marketing end of the farming 
business. About the time the dealer or the 
middleman had exhausted his term of credit 

ith his bank, he called for settlement upon 
the farm operator to whom he had extended 
gedit. This call usually came in the fall or 

vest period of the year and necessitated, 
ina vast majority of instances, the hurried 
sale of the farm products. The immediate 
sults of this system were a slump in prices 
during the marketing season of the farm 
products and a strain upon the credit ma- 
chinery of the country which then turned its 
attention to financing what was known as 
moving the crops.” This financial operation 
did not provide bank credit to the actual pro- 
jucers of the food products of the country but 
merely extended credit to the dealers and 
jobbers to enable them to buy at a cash price 
and sell within the immediate term of the 
hank loan. The larger the dealers and the 
niddlemen grew, the longer and better their 
portunities became for holding these farm 
rops over the natural consuming period of 

he year. 

Sowed Not But Reaped 

These middlemen and jobbers, therefore 
eaped the profits of a deliberate marketing 
ystem which they themselves had built. The 
forts of the farmers’ codperative organiza- 
tins in this country clearly bear out the 
ruth of this statement. The present Dairy- 
men’s League organization and the fruit 


growers of the west and other farmers’ or- 
ganizations, have found that in spite of a 
good organization, the difficulty before them 
lay in securing credit which would enable 
them to pay cash for their products and carry 
the same over an orderly period of market- 
ing. 

The farm operator himself found he was 
outside the circle of bank credit brought 
there through no fault of his own. The 
turnover in his business occurred but little 
oftener than once a year and the improve- 
ment, of modern transportation methods and 
methods of communication had brought 
about a shortening of the terms of ordinary 
commercial credit extended to other busi- 
nesses. Prosperous farmers have contributed 
their surplus earnings to a system which ben- 
efited them but little. The prosperous farm- 
ers of the neighborhood placed their surplus 


/ money on deposit with banks which, by the 


very nature of the case outlined above; were 
not able, or did not feel able, to allow any fair 
percentage of this money to go back to the 
business from which it had been derived. 


Denied Use of Surplus Funds 


No other large business has been so de- 
prived of its surplus earnings and survived. 
The railroads, the mines and other large in- 
dustries have had access not only to their 
own surplus earnings but have also had ac- 
cess to the surplus earnings of men engaged 
in every other form of enterprise through 
the banking system now used. 

There is scarcely a community, where, of 
all the industries in that neighborhood, agri- 
culture has had the smallest proportion of 
its own net earnings reinvested in the busi- 
ness in the form of working capital. Other 
enterprises were able to enter the markets 
of the world, bidding for materials, supplies 
and labor, paying cash for the same and 
competing in many instances with the de- 
mands for the same supplies and labor, from 
the farm operators and these businesses were 
able to sell their products in an orderly 
fashion; many times with an elaborate sys- 
tem, using for the process, credit which could 
only be derived in a large percentage at least, 
from the money derived indirectly from the 
sale of farm products. 

With a banking system under which a 
thrifty and honest farm operator may bor- 
row upon his crops, his live stock or his 


dairy, negotiating in a word, a loan.upon his 
future assets and negotiating this loan for a 
sufficient time to enable him to produce the 
crop or food product and sell it, then and 
then only, will farming assume the position 
which it deserves and must have if we are to 
continue our present form of civilization. 


As Things Work Out 


The fact that farming is a hazardous busi- 
ness and entails risks and contingencies 
which may not arise in other businesses, does 
not prevent it from being served by a finan- 
cial system. There is no doubt that these 
risks and hazards have prevented its con- 
sideration by bankers and men of finance 
generally. Of course the prosperous, well 
situated and well connected farmer in any 
locality is able to borrow upon his 30, 60 or 
90 day note at his local bank and undoubtedly 
he has probably had this money at the legal 
rate although in thousands of cases, if he 
were a shrewd business man he would un- 
doubtedly find out that he had carried with 
the bank which had loaned him the money, 
a large share of the loan in the form of a 
deposit on which he drew no interest. 

by: many farmers have been financed 
by the present system, the general industry 
has materially suffered for the reason that 
until the larger percentage of farm operators 
are given the credit to which they are en- 
titled, they becomes the hard pressed com- 
petitors in the selling market with the man 
who is financed at the local bank. The 
buyers of farm products rarely ever set the 
price in a locality by going to the prosper- 
ous, well financed farm operators for their 
products. They know that the place to buy 
the farm products of the neighborhood is 
from the poorer and weaker farm unit which 
is poorly financed and is being pressed for 
current bills and obligations. 

For this reason farmers have endeavored 
to form associations which look toward the 
elimination of this form of selling competi- 
tion. It is apparent, however, on the slight- 
est study of the problem that it is funda- 
mentally a credit problem that is the seat of 
the difficulty. Our present banking system 
while it offers to the farm operators, a longer 
period of credit than it does to the world of 
commerce, even this period of credit is 
limited to a period of six months. There are 

(Continued: on page 250) 


Rounding Up the Year’s Crops 


The Year 1921 a Freak Season—By B. W. Snow 


Our reports this month upon conditions 
indicate a crop of about 3,146,000,000 bushels 
fcorn. Very little husking has been done, 
if course, at this time, but wherever it has 
been done, the yield has proved less than the 
—— appearance of the field would in- 

te. ° 

The corn worm or earworm, is reported in 
ery section and in nearly every section the 
omment is that it is more prevalent than 

s ever before known. In Indiana and II- 
indis, in particular, the damage from ‘this 
tause is unprecedented, and corn growers are 
likely to be very much shocked when they 
tome to husk. The yield of sound corn will 
% very much below any indication deduced 
tom conditional appearance. 


Small Wheat Crop 


The final report or threshing makes an 
erage of 14 bushels per acre for winter 
heat and a total crop of 542,000,000 bushels. 
The striking feature this year has been the 
that every report has. shown a shrink- 
rin crop expectation, and the final report 
% smaller than any previous: indication. 
The threshing returns on spring wheat 
ow a further sharp reduction in Minnesota 
ithe Dakotas due to continued rainfall and 
outing in the shock, a considerable acre- 
having been lost. entirely. 
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American Agriculturist Crop Service 
Crop Report, October 1, 1921 


ACRES PER ACRE 
Corn, Preliminary 871,000 28.9 
Winter Wheat, Final , 668, 14.0 
Spring Wheat = 652, 11.2 
All Wheat ° 320, 3. 
Oats . S 150, 23 
Barley 7 715, 20. 
Rye » 550, 4. 
Potatoes ‘ 


CROP 
3, 146,000,000 
541,879,000‘ 
198,074,000 








= 975, 5. 
Flaxseed = 267, 6 
Hay @ 312, i 





hand, the final threshing returns from the 
Pacific Northwest, show that in Oregon and 
Washington the yields are proving rather 
better than was anticipated at time of har- 
vest. These two conditions practically offset 
each other so that the average rate of yield 
of 11.2 bushels is very little changed from 
the indication a month ago. The total crop is 
estimated at 198,000,000 bushels, which 
makes it one of the smallest crops in size, as 
it is one of the poorest in weight, that has 
been harvested for a number of years. 
Small Oats Crop 

The final yield per acre of oats is only 23.8 
bushels, which is nearly a half bushel per acre 
less than was indicated on September 1. The 
oats crop this year is probably the least satis- 
factory of any crop which has been harvested 
in a generation. Not only is the yield light, 


but the weight and quality is markedly in- 
ferior. It is a question whether the average 
weight of oats this year per measured bushel 
would range higher than 22 pounds to the 
bushel as against the legal requirement of 32 
pounds. This means that the crop is largely 
chaff and possesses a feeding value very small 
in comparison with normal conditions. 


Barley and Rye 


The threshing yield for barley like all other 
cereals this year is less than anticipated, 
averaging for the whole country only 20.5 
bushels per acre and making a crop of 158,- 
000,000 bushels, which is 30,000,000 bushels 
less than last year and 63,000,000 bushels less 
than the previous bumper crop.—With the 
exception of the limited acreage on the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the rate of yield is distinctly 
disappointing in all the territory where the 
crop is grown, but the quality of the crop is 
generally fairly good, although a trifle light 
in weight. \ 

The rye crop amounts to only 65,000,000 
bushels with a yield per acre of 14.2 against 
79,000,000 bushels last year and 82,000,000 
bushels in 1918, when the largest crop on 
record was raised. The quality of rye is gen- 
erally very good and the rate of yield is more 
nearly normal than is the case in any other 
cereal. (Continued on page 252) 
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Eureka Harness 
. Oil keeps all har- 
ness equipment 
soft and pliant. 
Prevents crack- 
ing, because it 
penetrates and 
lubricates every 
fibre. 
Mica Axle Grease for 
your wagon wheels. 
STANDARD OIL CO. OFN.Y. 


New York Buffalo 
Albany Boston 


EUREKA 


HARNESS OLL 
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f Help Us Help 


New York State 


Farmers 


HUNDREDS of letters are pouring into 
our office — letters from responsible 
New York State farmers asking for loans. 
Help us to help these men:gwe will all 
benefit. 
5%% and Safety 

Let your surplus money help build up 
the arenas westnete, Buy our Collateral 
Trust Gold Notes, $1 1,000 de- 
nominations—due one year to five years 
from date—5% % interest payable semi- 
angually. Fully secured. 


Write for particulars and free booklet 


FARMERS FUND, INC. 


M. W. Cole, President 














ig Lincoln-Alliance Bank Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Capital, $400,000 Surplus, $115,000 
a 
BIG 
. .. BARGAINS IN 


TRAPPERS SUPPLIES! 


Book on How to Grade Fars Free 
4 Over 500,000 trappers buy their 
A baits, smokers, stretchers and 
Mother supplies here, because 
i} they get lowest factory prices. 
foe Bi Book, How 


rs, 
's Guide and Supely 
talog—mailed Free. 


























Scales, Belting 


Gasoline Milking 
Mavis, Ensilage Cutters and Hay Press 
Extras. Specialists in farm power machinery 
and Baling Supplies. Prompt attention, 
quick service, low prices. Address 


TUDOR & JONES, Woeedsport, 


and Kerosene Engines, 


N.Y. 








, 
Apple—TREES— Peach 
ia 2,500 acres, 4,000,000 apple, 3,000,000 peach 
250,000 100, herry trees. <p 4 
Thousands: a ae fruit 
trees, pipate, eve or Ae 
prices, 3) gouge’ quperianes, "Wrine todas Qe 
tor tree Fruit Guide and price list. . 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, Box 6B = Berlin, Md. 

The fargest grewers of fruit trees In the werld. 


P, of H. FLOUR:- PURE BRAN 


A. %-TON os OR MORE 
vy ‘armers. 
CONSUMERS MILLING CO., Minneapolis 
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Thinking Straight 





Plow Handle Talks. 


on Farm Problems 





























| Retrospect — Roadside Trees , 


I overheard our boys saying among 
themselves in commenting on some 
country boys who had lost their city 
jobs: ‘‘Well, if we could only just get 

caught up once.” 

We had finished 

at noon filling 

ané refilling four 
ailos that hold 
together over 

600 tons and at 

once after din- 

ner we tackled 

picking off an 
. husking about 12 

acres, Of course 

I know how we 

go from one job 

to another and 
don’t seem to get 
to a full halt. In 
a great plant like 
the New York 
air brake company they get caught up 
and ahead, and have to let a part of the 
workers go home. Some paper mills 
near us had such large stocks on hand 
that they felt relieved to have their 
workers go out on a strike. 

Now these concerns I am told make 
dollars where I am glad to make cents 
on, the same dollars invested. Am I 
deranged, have I gone daft in an ef- 
fort to have something sure to do every 
day? Iam frank to say rather on the 
quiet, however, that the things I have 
in mind to do if the time can be found 
would scare our boys if they were to be 
informed of them all at once. Am I 
violating an unwritten law of farm 
economics that we should produce less 
instead of more? But we are only 
filling our orders for milk, and that 
ought to settle that question. The 
editor was kind enough to say that I 
state things clearly. Well, Mr. Burkett, 
you will be disappointed this time be- 
cause I can’t see straight when I am 
looking crooked, nor write clearly 
when muddled, or having everlastingly 
something to do. 

Asking Some Questions 

Isit wrong? Should I cut down our 
business, use less of fertilizers to make 
plants grow, cultivate less, do less 
everywhere? There are now 30 people 
directly dependent on our farm work. 
Would it be better to have 15 with less 
pay and a lower scale of living with a 
waiting time between spring’s work 
and haying, and between haying and 
harvesting? Would it be better if our 
horses were looking over a fence from 
a scanty pasture, and I know where 
there are a lot of them, instead of look- 
ing through a>collar drawing some 
faym tool? Would it be better if half 
of our men were turned away Novem- 
ber 1 instead of finding steady, yearly 
employment, and so be able to catch 
up on the work of the farm? Is it 
wreng to be as busy in November as in 
July? Wouldn't much of our overhead, 
such as taxes, fence and building up- 
keep remain constant whether our 
farm and dairy shop closed up part of 
the time or was open all of the time? 

Maybe this everyday method does 
produce milk sometimes when less 
would be better. Maybe occasionally a 
man would prefer to have time be- 
tween, but I am guessing that those 
who stay year after year much prefer 
our plan to the one that has skips in it 
with corresponding skips in the pay 
check. 

















H. BE. COOK 


Trees on the Roadsides? 

Herbert F. Gunnison, widely known 
as the successful manager and publish- 
er of the Brooklyn Eagle, after a visit 
to the north country writes td a local 
paper asking why farmers do not plant 
trees along the roadside. From a truly 
rural, esthetic standpoint they are out 
of place and from a practical farm 
point of view they are a nuisance, and 
entirely out of place. I believe it is a 
bounden duty of every farmer to make 
his farm attractive to passers-by, es- 
pecially when he fronts on a modern 
hard surface road which commands 
much travel. He ought to. make it 
worth while to tourists to comé his 
way; and furthermore, there should 
be a spirit of local pride that he lives in 
the best place on earth and is proad of 
his location, If a person becomes self- 
conscious it is pardonable and little 
things will be done to make the farm 
home more pleasing and acceptable. 

Trees along the roadside, however, 
do not furnish this attraction, and they 
interfere with crop growing. ‘A row 
of trees will prevent cultivation’ be- | 
tween the road ditch andthe row of 






trees which means in sections where 
trees and bushes grow easily that this 
space of about one rod will fill up mom 
or less with bushes that are burden- 
some to the eye and shut off completely 
a view ofthe farm Then again, as 
soon as the trees gtt size, they nearly 
shut off crop growing for a rod or two 
on, the field side. 


Other Things Make for Beauty 

Of course they don’t quite shut off 

* the crop but it will be very short next 
to the trees, gradually growing larger 
until entirely away from their influ- 
ence, and the crop of the whole field to 
the eye is unfavorably affected and 
the beauty of that field through the 
crop then growing and for which the 


field has a right to exist is largely lost, . 


muth like a man who shades his life 
up to some worth while accomplish- 
ment by prefacing with a thin growth 
of cheap acts. He never gets credit for 
the good he has done. 

I like to see a field full-fledged right 
up to its geographical limits just as I 
like to see a man full fledged. And 
furthermore, a view of that field is cut 
off by the trees, and the city travelers 
lose the breadth of view they want 
when leaving the shut in life of the city. 

Full crops showing care and atten- 
tion with reasonable order and cleanli- 
ness around the homestead will be 
enough; here a few trees add to the 
beauty. Roadside trees and scattering 
trees through a field devoted to crop 
growing are as weeds to that field be- 
cause they are plants out of place. We 
have waste land enough for reforesting 
which is a most commendable thing. 
The Good Book says there is a time and 
place for everything.—[H. E. Cook. 


Fall Days in the Orchard 
(Continued from Page 247) 

There is little fancy work needed 
here, and less pruning, although oc- 
casionally. The chances are 19 in 20 
that your trees are horribly hungry. So 
starved that it will take, at the least, 
three or four years of liberal feeding 
to get the first full-crop in the “milk- 
pail.” If it is also “hide-bound,” its 
roots are feeding close to the surface, 
forced there by lack of cultivation, to 
compete with the grass. Never begin 
by plowing in such a case. Use the cut- 
away harrow all of one season first, 
topdressing with coarse manures abun- 
dantly and several times mowing tall 
growth but never gathering up any. 
This gives the feeding roots notice to 
work deeper, as they should, and you 
can begin this sod-harrowing at almost 
any time, even this fall. 

The “prune first, then spray” rule 
sometimes works havoc in the adult 
orchard. Late fall is the most comfort- 
able time for spraying of course, and 
if there is much actual scale infesta- 
tion two widely separated dormant 
sprayings are absolutely needed. It is 
therefore a question of pruning needs. 























Shaping Four-Year-Old Tree 

This four-year-old tree murenea 
down in the fall is held by the. wire 
guard kept in place by two stakes. 
The shingle is to show one way of 
separating the, limbs. In a small 
family orchard this practice is com- 
mon where the tree tops are to be 
irs on iiss ann fore and in. 
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It you want to rénew some or all of 
old top, it simply is not Possible 
“dehorning” at this time of year Y 
can only kill the trees, even the 
On the other hand, if you do not Ww 
sprouts, if there is some needeq om 
tation to be done, prune the big yo 
4 ‘ew following March prunin 
ve sprouts and su terally 
to burn. hak 
The awful wounds such 
we carefully shave this fall, anit . 
dry out untfl late spring, then kt 
with acid and paint with thick Creo; 
“ rats gain It is the cub 
at is not well dried ou 
instead of heals. _— decays 
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Banking Credit for Farmer, 


(Continued from page 249) 


forms of farm operation w 

term of credit is sufficient ne 

months @omes nowhere meeting the 

farm credit situation. . 
Farmers’ Fund Proves Caso 

During the war to stimulate food 
production in New York State, a num. 
ber of public spirited men organizeq 
a fund whose first purpose was to 
stimulate food production by the 
direct use of loans to actual food pro. 
ducers. The result of this experiment 
in New York state was highly gratify. 
ing to its founders and astounding tp 
the world of business. Loans were 
made on individual notes without en- 
dorsement and approxintately $1,300,. 
000 was loaned; the average size of 3 
loan being around $100. These loans 
were repaid and were repaid 100 cents 
on the dollar. There was no profit 
made in the enterprise but the suc: 
cess of it and the widespread demand 
for loans was beyond doubt the prov- 
ing of the need for short term agri- 
cultural credit. 

The organization which performed 
this war time service then became in- 
corporated under the banking laws of 
New York state and adapted the go- 
called Morris Plan System to its use, 
It extended a term of credit of 12 
months to the farm operators in New 
York state and accepted payment of 
its notes in installments out of the 
proceeds of the farm _ operations 
undertaken. If it happened to be a 
dairy loan for more cows or dairy 
equipment, the loan was retired by 
monthly payments. If these loans 
were made for labor on the farm or 
seeds, fertilizer and ordinary farm 
supplies, the note was paid by pay- 
ments of one third the amount of the 
obligation in three/installments. This 
was merely an adaption of the Morris 
Plan to the needs of the agriculture 
of New York state. 

Very few bankers or financial in- 
stitutions in New York state at the 
time of its organization would admit 
that there was any need for this ser- 
vice.. Every banker and every bank 
in the rural sections boasted of the 
fact that no farmer who was worth 
a loan was denied credit. in that com- 
munity. The fact of the matter was 
that while the farm operator might 
not have been actually denied credit, 
the 60, 90 or 120,days did not fit his 
needs any better than a number three 
shoe would fit a number nine foot. 
The result was that thousands of farm 
operators did not ask for this form 
of credit. 

When it became apparent, however, 
through advertising and other means, 
that a system was available in this 
State which had a term of credit to 
sell adapted to farming needs, the or- 
ganization was simply swamped with 
applicants for loans. It has been in 
operation a little over two years and 
has made approximately 20,000 loans 
to New York farm 6perators. 


Demand Exceeds Supply 

The present difficulty with this or- 
ganization in New York is that it has 
not or cannot, procure at seasonable 
times, sufficient funds with which to 
meet the many demands made upon 
it. To that end it is now endeavoring 
to interest the prosperous farm operé-- 
tors in the purchase. of its notes 
These notse are issued in amounts of 
$100 to $1,000 and are payable from 
one to five years from date at the 
purchaser’s option. They bear 5% 
interest payable semiannually. These 
notes are secured by a deposit of 
farmers’ notes with a bank, of 120% 
of the amount of notes it sells. 
other words, there is a 20% marsi® 
in farmers’ notes placed as collatersl 
to these notes which it sells to the in 
vesting public. 

None of the funds of this organiz#- 
tion are used for any purpose except 
to finance farm operators in New York 
State and provide them with working 
capital. Prosperous farm operate 
many of whom were placed in t 
position. by original loans from 
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What Price - on the 
WHITNEY Tractor? 


THOUSAND dollars? Less than that! 
Nine hundred dollars? Less than that! 
SEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS? 


_—YES, MUCH LOWER THAN THAT!! 


The. Whitney Tractor—the same reliable, quality- 
built Whitney that has heretofore sold for $1,175— 
is coming on the market at a new, unheard-of price. 
A price so astoundingly low that it will bring this 
sturdy, standard tractor easily within the means of every 
farmer in the country. Last month Whitney advertised 


The Most Sensational 




















BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Power--9 H. P. on draw- 
bar; 18 H. P. on belt. 
Dimensions--Length 123"; 
width 56"; height 58". 
Weight--Domestic ship- 

ping, 3000 Ibs. Boxed for 
export, 3900 Ibs. 
Transmission-- Selective, 
3 forward 134, 2% and 4 
miles per hour. Reverse 
2M. P. H. All gears 
forged, steel cut and 
hardened, running in oil. 
Motor--2 Cylinder oppos- 
ed type 5'4" bore, 6%" 
stroke, 750 rev. per min. 
Governor--Whitney Spec- 
ial fly ball type. Inclosed, 
gear driven. 
Pulley--Direct driven from 
crankshaft. Size 11" 
diameter by 6%" face. 
Clutch controlled. Pulley 
. regular equipment. 
Fenders-- Pressed steel 
over rear wheels. Reg- 
ular equipment. 
The Whitney is a sturdy, time- 
tested, field-proven tractor built 
to pall two 14" plows or operate a 
22"x34"thresher. It has the trac- 
tor, strength and reserve power 
found in the best of the two-plow 
jobs built. It has not been “rated- 
up.” Instead, it is under-rated. 
Bearings all oversized; drive 
wheels 6 inches larger than found 
on the average 2-plow machine. 
No extras to buy. A one-man trac- 
tor that will plow 6% to 7 acres a 
day or draw a double 8-foot disc 
harrow on intermediate speed 
2% miles per hour. 
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Price Announcement 
In Tractor History 


The advertisement told the story of the 
new Whitney plan of manufacture that 
allows the production of this standard 
machine at such an unprecedented 
price. There’s no mystery in this plan. 
It is simply a.case of big business— 
standardized, quantity-production 
and national distribution. 


The production of a good, medium- 
size tractor so reasonably priced that 
every farmer can afford to buy it— 
that was the big vision of the men who 
first conceived the Whitney plan. They 
organized a $5,000,000 corporation to 
finance the undertaking. They worked 


out a big-scale production plan and a 
nation-wide scheme of distribution that 
cut manufacturing costs to a minimum. 


And they have succeeded in producing 
this standard, time-tried tractor to 
sell at a price as low as the cost of a 
good team of horses! That is the story 
of the new-price Whitney tractor. 


And the price is all that is new. It is 
the same sturdy, reliable Whitney that 
has given such wonderful satisfaction 
on hundreds of farms the past five years. 


_ A staunch, slow-speed machine with 


power a-plenty for any farm power job. 


New Price December lst 


The new Whitney price will be announced’ December 1. You can bank on a 


. big surprise! For Whitney is lowering the price on this popular machine to the 


point where, once you know this dependable outfit, you'll say “NOW I'll buy a 


tractor.” 


December Ist—the big cut. 


In the meantime it would be time well spent to 


investigate the Whitney. The attached coupon will bring-you the complete 


facts on this proven tractor. 


The Whitney Tractor Co. 


(Capitalized at $5,000,000) ~ 
CLEVELAND, 


OHIO 





.* _ 
' The Whitney Tractor Co., 2753 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 0. * 
' ' 


| the Whitney Tractor.  — 








| Gentlemen: Please send fhe complete information on i 
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Lights the Farmer’s Home 
Lightens the Duties of the Farmer’s Wife 


N° more filling of lamps— machines on the market—pure 
Mrs. Farmer; no more _ water drips down on Standard 
trimming of wicks—polishing Carbide—releasing acetylene 
of chimneys! No more candle as. All acetylene gas givesa 
grease dripping all over. fiche as white as that of the 
As long as you keep plenty sun—a light that protects 
of Standard Carbide on hand the eyes from strain. ll 
and put a few handfuls acetylene, when used 
into the acetylene gen- : for cooking, gives in- 
erator every other day a? tense heat. But Stand- 
or so—you are assured = ard Carbide Acetylene 
of a steady supply of ; s burns brighter and 
white, bright light — a longer. 
and the hottest, stead- : You can keep a large 
iest flame for cooking. Be supply on hand because 
In the generator — it comes in a moisture- 
any one of the simple & proof blue steel drum. 


THE FARMERS’ STANDARD CARBIDE CO., Inc. 


Factory: Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: 15 West 37th Street, New York City. 























CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 
Save Time, Money and Annoyance 


Order Now! Get the famous Duplex Automatic 
8, hair cutter and sharpening attachment com- 
‘91g, plete direct from factory at half-price, 


ANYONE CAN USEIT ° 


Direct from the factory at introductory price. You save ; 
exactly 50 per cent. Do away with barber shop troubles. : 
Complete outfit sent prepaid on receipt of $1. Agents Wanted~ 
Enc thie advertisement with order the 
Duplex Automatic — Cutter at $1.00 and we'll 
give you sharpening attachment free. 
DUPLEX MANUFACTURING CO., Dept, (12, DETROIT MICH. 


WITTE S$ 


POWER BUZZ SAW 














Ree. US. Pat. OFF 


BEACH JACK 


“About one year ago I got one of your coats. 
The coat is good yet, and I have given it very 
hard wear such as any farmer would give a 
working coat in & country where {ft is needed 
some’ part of the day, almost every day in the 
year.”’ 

It is as warm as an overcoat, cheaper than a 
good sweater, wears like iron and can be 

It comes coat without collar, coat with 
collar, and vest. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 


Worcester, Mass. ‘ 

















slashed. Write me ¢ 
BROWN FENCE & 
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Busy Fall Days 


Varied Problems Before Farmers 
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Tractor Power Faster their appearance at this time has 


dicated. 

The actual cost of doing a job may 
be in itself important, but it is not Moderate Hay Crop 
nearly so important as the necessity Final reports upon the yield of 
of having the job done properly at the hay make the average for the 
right time. Every ‘farmer knows 1.36 tons per acre and the out ¢ 
that it pays to get crops in just as of 78,000,000 tons. This is a tr 
quickly as possible when conditions better than was reported at the Dre. 
are fit for planting. A day’s delay liminary survey in August, but it stil] 
may mean that all the crops which leaves the crop this year about 104 
could be put in that day will yield smaller than that of 1920. It is no 
only half as much as had they been able that the decreased rate of yig 
put in at the right time and the loss per acre bears a very close relati, 
due to the delay may be 10 or 20 in all the states in comparison wig 
times the cost of the day’s work. last year so that while the crop 

Take, for instance, fall plowing. short, its distribution is about normal, 
A three-horse team hitched to a gang 
plow will have to travel pretty stead- Food for the Layers 


ily to plow three acres a day. A 2 
: A first class laying ration needs 
three-plow tractor will make an easy be given to the layers in the to 


job of more than three times this 
Dry mash can be constantly avai) 
acreage. The cost of plowing in each in Mberal sized hoppers, and able 


on 
case, Wall epend Fed co tarmcrs, linear foot of feeding space ts al 
consider themselves lucky if they can’ °F each 10 birds. Scratch grain mb 
hire good horse plowing done at $2.50 ‘ure is scattered in a deep litter, ong. 
an acre, while good tractor plowing ¥@Fter the daily amount in the morm 
can be done for less, allowing $5 a ‘98 the same at noon and the reg 
day for overhead expenses and $4 or %* night. 
$5 for operating expense. Since lights are of such great valu 
to encourage winter egg production, 
: it follows that if irregularly used, 
. production will suffer and like- 
' gn pepe np ply a the health of the birds. This is he 
am in D of water for my stock in _ ticularly true in severe weather. It: 
Tyntertime. wekey ‘tie a cistern I would arly. morning light is used, remem. 
ie cor a lew. pan Ag ay ee pean a - ro ml as conan 
‘ou . , b b us a water warming de 
hauling about ti it te cheaper to aris Vice or non-freezing fountain must 
ob Saver’ sion “Seheo'ne gat te ‘a0? Goes net wish te oie Petter eee 
oes not wish to rise before dawn. 
water.—[A. W. J. Youngsville, Pa. Lights are recommended for 
I should favor dritling a well to- breeders only to assist in molting, and 
get your water supply. The cistern then never over an 11 to 12-hour 
idea is all right, but it would be rather day, or to bring them up to heavy 
expensive and it would necessarily production at the beginning of the 
haye to be rather large to insure an hatching season. In which the latter 
adequate supply. You would have case lights may be used for three to 
the trouble also, of having to clean it six weeks in advance. 
out occasionally, and there would be 
other disadvantages. A drilled well The War Finance Corporation, act- 
usually furnishes ample water of ex- ing under the authority of the s0- 
cellent quality and you can be almost called agricultural credit law recent- 
certain of its constancy. A drilled ly enacted, has established loan com- 
well with a pump operated by a wind- mittees in 16 southern and western 
mill or a small gas engine will sup- cities and created an organization for 
ply you with all the water which you the purpose of functioning under this 
would need for your stock. act. Loans are to be made to banks, 
bankers and trust companies to reim- 
. , burse them for loans actually made to 
Watching Tariff Action finance agricultural commodities, 
when applied for in proper form and 
Representatives of various farmer approved by these Ba aay - 
nen ge are at wo las Weantnanon nouncements also have been made by 
Representative of the National Grange poe er ar peel Dg pee anche 
for the past fortnight in a conference agricultural producers and to dealers 
study of the Fordney tariff bill, pre- ong exporters under the terms of the 
eyeered bo phrvarnee bee ne pm act. Some loans have been negotiated 
pon ee ns Commmeaes pl to cotton, wheat and fruit producers’ 
be had between the various agricul- cooperative associations. 
tural interests represented here. The 
task is a complicated one, but it is 
hoped that an agreement can be 
reached ind a _ schedule prepared 
which will put the agricultural duties 
upon a fair basis of comparison with 
the protective duties which are pro- 
vided elsewhere in the bill for other 
industries. ‘ 
It was agreed at the outset that fer- 
tilizer materials ought to be placed on 
the free list. This involves a change 
of ammoniun. sulphate, ammonium 
phosphate and ammonium nitrate 
from the dutiable list in the Fordney 
bill to the free list and the rejection 
of the special five years protective and 
almost prohibitive duties on potash 
and its compounds provided in the Part ft 
Fordney bill. ’ regu logue. fashion pl 
co t “together with aeted and estimated 


write name and address plain. 
Frisian Fur Com 


Rounding Up Year’s Crops = dD og 
(Continued from page 249) 











Short Potato Crop q pM 


Current estimates of yield per acre 
of potatoes show a further disappoint- 
ment in all of the districts where the 
crop is ef commercial importance. Of 
course, only a limited amount of dig- 
ging has heen done at this time and 
the estimate of yield is based upon 
only partial results, but it is believed 
tyt there is sufficient data to justify 
the belief that the crop this year is 
not only one of the shortest in a num- 
ber.of years, but that in volume it is 
not equal to the domestic requirements 
for consumption upon a normal scale. 

The average yield as reported at 
this time is 75.8 bushels per acre 
against 98.7 bushels last year. This 
makes a total crop this year of 301,- 
000,000 bushels, assuming that the 
late potatoes will improve as much as 
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absolutely FR Prof. 
A is a 2. Bridle, alter 
Bridle ALL IN ONE! Works perfectly tor 
d can be changed from one to 
other in an instant! Regular price $4.25— 
free! Nothing | He it ever before invented. 
ble to any colt or horse. Su 
instantly. Quickley brings to 
ul and vicious horse. 
Picture shows why horse must submit at once! 
msor Beery’s new invention — made of the 
t webbing ever produced—2% times stronger than 
. Not affected by weather conditions. = 
al parts of finest castings. Includes Professo: 
«y's famous Four-in-one Driving Bit. Complete 
jon is well worth twice its regular price of 
5 soe why we give it to you ABSOLUTELY 


125 Profit! 


That's what Chas, Mackley of em. -. x. 
~ 10 days! You can easily too. 

ht an ornery horse for $0. Ter en ‘aa —~y sd 
d him for $175, making "3125 clear profit! Beery’s 
mt in Horse Breaking and Training did the 
ict! In order to introduce to YOU Prof. Beery’s 
mts we offer you—for only $5— the entire Con- 
med Course in 6 amazing lessons and we will give 
this $4.25 Three-in-One Breaking Bridle FREE. 
WILL ACCEPT NO MONEY now—we want you 


maker is only o 
through Beery’s Secrets! 4 
fies: “Just to test Beery’s methods I bought 
s worst balky, kicking, fighting horse I could find. 
d $65 for him. PJ handling him only a few 
= according to Beery’s system I sold him = 
5.” Think of it! $70 clear Tey in only a f 
us! Scores of others are making big money like 
You can do it too! 
Not only can you pick up ‘“‘ornery’’~ horses and 
ickly make them bring you big money, but you 
also make your own horses more safe and valu- 
, or you can break and train your neighbors’ 
es for big fees. 


Free Proof of Profits 


4s proved by these and scores of other letters 
our files—there’s no end to the money you can 
“IT made $10 in just 10 minutes,” 
las Clark of Shubemacadie, Nova Scotia. Dell 
of Portland, Michigan, made is on_one 
“IT made $195,” writes Orphie Bishgp, Be: 
i, Kansas. ‘Made $279 profit on 1 mare,’’ 
McCutcheon. Berlin, 9 
s balker into a $225 
ley, Ohio. “ 


] ly a few of the ‘tiers! 
y's Secrets will mean as much to YOU. Let us 
the entire 6-lesson Condensed Course into your 
for Five Days’ Free Examination—at a 
price of only $5 if you are satisfic 


sEND‘NO MONEY 


No, not a single penny! This coupon brings to 
Beery’s entire Condensed 
and Training Secrets, 


coupon at once-and y 
Ent Breaking Bridle (Regular Price $4. 25) 
Free! If you like Co’ — after 
at ree examination, send ab $5 for it—the 
i-l Bridle you keep Free. If you don’t like 
Course return it with the bridle~and forget the 


We ‘can make this amazing offer because nobody 
the Course of <--_ They see am away 
at tt will bring them big ney and 3-in-1 
ing Bridle -does such ,e- ul a Swit all 

% of horses and colts that gocute 
coupan—tt tells 


iMunce to get it free. Read 
Story, out and ay th today. 
of Horsemapchip, ‘Toit Ma Main St., 





Beery School of Nereomanttie, 
) St Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


H Send me Prof. Beery’s Condensed Course in 
} Horse Breaking and Training—6 complete les- 
I will look it :~ 4 for five days and if I 
it I will send u $5. 
ae ace. the arnt 
's invention, 
Breaking Bridle. 


Coceessdooeenses soeroewe die cee aAamnS 


bdues the wildest 
time the most. 


‘and then put on sale. 
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Live Stock 


== 
Milk Plants Purchased 


When milk middlemen closed their 
eondensaries; last October they started 
something. They drove home the ide& 
that farmers would be better off if 
they owned these Plants themselves. 
That’s what has happened. On Octo- 
ber 15, the dairymen’s league took pos- 
session of a number of the Nestle 
plants, foremost being the large con- 
densary at Cooperstown and the smal- 
ler plants surrounding the Coopers- 
town plant which are used as receiv- 
ers for that main plant. These include 
East Springfield, Schuyler Lake, Hart- 
wick and Lawrence. Other plants pur- 
chased by the league were those at 
Mount Upton, Edmeston, Burlington 
Flats and West Edmeston. 

The plant at Cooperstown is up-to- 


date and with its receiving station, 
cares for 180,000 pounds of milk daily. 
It can take care of 150,000 pounds 
without pressure. Around Mount Up- 
ton, there is a natural milk supply of 
approximately 70,000 pounds daily. 
This factory is equipped with both 
sweet and condensed and evaporated 
apparatus. It has possibilities of 
double the present capacity. The 
plant at Burlington Flats will be used 
as a receiving station for the Edmes- 
ton plant. The Edmeston plant will 
take care of around about 40,000 
pounds of milk daily. These plants now 
in the possession of the league will be 
operated by the league itself. This 
change in ownership strengthens the 
entire operation of the league ard 
makes more permanent than ever its 
work of success, 








Boosting the Use of Milk 


An interesting experiment has been 
going on in the Franklin automobile 
works at Syracuse, N. Y. On July 5 
this company began the sale of milk 
to its employees. Milk is delivered at 
the works three times daily—at nine 
in the morning, at noon and at three 
in the afternoon, It is brought in cool 
The workmen 
during July paid seven cents a quart 
for the milk, or they could buy milk 
tickets, 15 of them for a dollar. The 
sales run from 2900 to 2500 quarts 
daily, and as high as 3000 quarts have 
been sold during a single day. 

The experiment has made a decided 
nit with the employees. All profits 
are turned over tp an organization 
that supports a company band. There 
is no charity about the plan, the whole 
thing being on a profit basis. Thus 
not only are employees accommodated 
but they are provided with a food 
product that is healthful, appetizing 
and which contributes toward higher 
efficiency. 


Free from-Tuberculosis 


Latest report of the tuberculosis- 
eradication work by the United States 
department of agriculture shows that 
a total of 204,892 head of cattle in 
8,839 herds have been accredited by 
the government as free of tubercu- 
losis infection, while 702,590 addi- 


tional cattle in 56,113 herds have al-— 


ready been once tested and found free 
of the disease. 

On August 1, 1921, a total of 1,294,- 
159 cattle 79,341 herds were under 
supervision/ in the tuberculosis-eradi- 
cation campaign. Furthermore, there 
were 218,531 cattle in 14,494 herds 
on the waiting list for testing. There 
is a constant increase in the number 
of animals and herds tested and ac- 
credited and in the demands on the 
part of herd dwners who desire to 


- place their cattle under government 


supervision. 


Sometimes we wish to sell our farm 
but then we stop and think it over. 
On 80 acres of land with eight cows, 
a farmer and his wife can get three, 
four or five quarts of milk 600 times 
ina year. At 5 cents a quart the gross 
return to the farmer would be 30, 40 
and 50 cents each day per cow. Multi- 
ply by eight cows; this means $2.40, 
$3.20 or $4 a day; or from the lot $720, 
$960 or $1,200 a year, besides $100 
worth of calves. If they are interested 
in poultry and keep 300 hens which 
will average 120 eggs each, in a year, 
and they can dispose of the eggs at an 
average of 30 cents a dozen, they have 
another $900 income. I am assuming 
that they raise the feed or something 
to sell to pay for the feed and that they 
do nearly all of the work on the 80- 
acre farm. They get free house rent 
then and $1,720 to $2,000 for their 
fn C. Kenyon, Fall Brook 





Dont buy aPigina poke 


Runts aren't profitable, whether they're 
pigs or furnaces. They take a lot more 
care than healthy ones—and in the end 
the dollars are a minus quantity.coo 
Good furnaces cost more than poor ones 
—they have to. It costs more to makea 
Sterling Furnace than a poor one—both 
because of special features like the side- 
pipe construction and also because good 
workmanship is not cheap, and good 
workmanship is built into every 


NP Sterling Furnace 





The One Fond: Furnace 


But it more than repays this difference in 
fuel saving ang longer life. Look under the 
case of your furnace when purchasing. You 


wouldn’t buy a “pig in a poke.” 


We'll gladly tell you all its ad- 
vantages if you'll simply mail 
us a postal saying “Why?” 


SILL STOVE WORKS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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Ri hye MILK 


and Bigger Profits 


Fully 90% of all dairy rations are —“~ 
lence, say authorities. Bulky feeds, 
aid digestion. They 


in bulk and succu- 
with concentrates, 
also keep the bowelsopea. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 
A — of your dairy ration 


This 


succulent 

able and healthfal, form. It is laxative, easily di 
rich in carbohydrates. It isa wonderful 

poten & a 


table.feed gives bulk in a remarkably ~~ 


Dried Beet 


milk pr 
and increases profits. You can use Dr 


Pulp 1 bookle 
request. th corn silage or to,Fenlace it.” Free now ee A 
THE DARROWE MILLING CO., Detroit, Mich. 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author, 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 31st St. New York 














UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN! 


Get a job for = in the Railway Mail, Post 
» ternal Revenue, Rural Carrier, 

mmigration branches. Common education suf- 
Sclent. Let our expert (former Government Examin- 
er) prepare you. pee she” for free booklet. 


PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Ty STOPS 
LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
rad ets horse going sound. It acts 

dly but quickly and good results 
ro :}- Does not bi or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2,50 a 


bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 
F. YOUNG, Inc., 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 
Hundreds Needed 
Men—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE 
Steady work 
No Layoffs — 
Paid Vacations 
Common Education Sufficient. 
Send Coupon Todsy-SURE 


IMMEDIATELY 
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Among the Farmers 
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Western New York Farm Notes 
ALVAH H. PULVER 

The potato crop harvest in Oswego 
county, where much of the certified 
stock of Long Island and New Jersey 
is grown, is not showing up satisfac- 
tory results. In the South Granby and 
Kasoag districts the yield has been 
running just over 150 bushels to the 
acre, while the normal production in 
those sections is about 300 bushels to 
the acre. Outside of these sections the 
average yield of the county is not run- 
ning any better than 100 bushels per 
acre. The growers say that the yield 
was cut down because of a loss of 
two to three weeks of the growing sea- 
son through hot and dry weather. The 
quotations around Kaoag are around 
$3 per bushel for Oswego county 
grown certified seed and it is not an- 
ticipated that they will be any lower. 
This section is rapidly becoming one 
, of the big potato districts of the state, 
over 200 acres being devoted this year 
to certified crops. 

A recent farm sale in Wayne county 
gives some light in the tremendous 
advances in farm values in that section 
when fruit is made the major crop on 
the place. Eighteen years ago, Tim- 
othy Hathaway of Sodus offered his 
150-acre farm, then with 20 acres of 
young orchard, for $5,000. He did 
what he could to sell the property, 
but without success. It has remained, 
in the family since that time and under 
the control of his son-in-law, the 
fruited portion of the place has grown 
to 60 acres. It was sold recently, al- 
most on first presentation for $25,- 
000. During the last few years there 
have been many other high price 
transfers of orchard property in the 
lake Ontario belt. 


Long Island Farm Notes 
BT. 

It was pleasing to note that practi- 
cally all the prizes for live stock at 
the Riverhead fair on Long Island 
were taken by real farmers. At the 
annual meeting of the Suffolk county 
agricultural society, John L. Havens 
of Center Moriches, William O. Davids 
of Peconic and Harry Haney of 
Bridgehampton, were re-elected di- 
rectors for three years. The recent 
census revealed the fact that there 
are 801 fewer farms in Suffolk county 
than there were 10 years ago. Of the 
county’s acreage of 588,800,159,249 is 
devoted to farming. The average size 
of the farms is 64.3 acres. There are 
95 women engaged in farming on their 
own account. The chief crops are po- 
tatoes and cauliflower, both of which 
are below normal this year. 

Growers are being offered $1.50 a 
bushel for “spuds” but are holding 
for $2. Ducks have paid well this 
year. Shipments have been made by 
motor truck. H. F. Warner has just 
paid $30,000 for the Mampaey duck 
farm at Baiting Hollow. This prop- 
erty contains only 17% acres, but is 
in excellent condition. He now owns 
two other duck farms at Eastport. 
The Suffolk road fund has just re- 
ceived $19,016.55 from motor receipts. 


Jefferson County Activities 
MRS. 0. H. DOXTATER 

Siios are practically all filled. Corn 
was a bumper crop in this section. It 
eared so well that silage is particu- 
larly good. Tractor plowing has been 
quite general. Several farms have 
changed tenants recently. League 
members who pooled their milk seem 
quite well satisfied in this section. 
Frank Hungerford has a young or- 
chard of Wealthy and Northern Spy 
apples which bore good ‘crops. 

Potatoes are turning out well and 
sell at $1.30 to $2 a bushel. Labor is 
scarce and wages asked by the men 
are not much reduced. Butter is 48 
cents a pound; eggs 35 to 43 cents. 


Cortland Co—Silo filling in progress. 
The potato crop is promising especially 
on fields sprayed for blight. Late cab- 
bage is good with but a ‘small per 
cent of club root. Because of the un- 
usually long growing season all crops 
have had an opportunity to mature 
without frost injury. Dent corn has 
matured here for the first time in 
many years.—(Glenn Blanchard. 

Essex Co—Corn a bountiful crop; 
other grains mostly light in yield and 
quality. Potato: yield only medium 
and price $1.50 to $2. Apple crop 
generally light with some exceptions. 
Farmers sacrificing cows and young 
stock on account of scarcity of hay. 
Many silos filled. Hickory nuts plen- 
tiful. Eggs are 50c p doz, fowls 25c 
p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 


The Lancaster fair association 
eclipsed all former records in number 
of exhibitors and patrons. On Thurs- 
day of the fair the attendance reached 
70,000. The live stock display was 
large and the public sale at the close 
of the fair attracted many buyers. 
(Oliver D. Shock who judged the ag- 
ricultural and ‘horticultural exhibits, 
pronounced the display as the best, if 
not the largest ever shown in the rich- 
est agricultural district of the United 
States.—The Editor.) 

The poor season had its effect upon 
the number of fruit entries. The po- 
tatoes shown were uniform and fine 
in size and quality. Cabbage which 
has been a very poor crop in Pennsyl- 
vania this season had few entries. 
Corn exhibits were numerous; yellow 
dent varieties predominated. The 
household exhibits by Pennsylvania 
farmers’ wives were excellent and 
varied. 

Nurserymen and local nursery stock 
agents report a good demand for all 
varieties of fruit treés, perhaps be- 
cause of the somewhat reduced price 
this season. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVER 


With a favorable season, wheat seed- 
ing was delayed into late September 
in many places on account of the 
Hessian fly. Silos are practically all 
filled; corn is being cut and shocked. 
The crop is good, but not equal to last 
year. 

The local apple crop is somewhat 
larger than earlier reported and con- 
siderable cider is being made. Late 
planted and well sprayed potatoes are 
yielding well, but early varieties show- 
ed up less than half acrop. At a num- 
ber of recent farm sales, live stock, 
implements and horses sold very low. 
Public schools are now down to the 
usual routine. Teachers are receiving 
better pay than ever'before, yet the 
schools are small. 

New wheat seeding is growing 
nicely. Some clover seed has been 
made, but most of the second growth 
clover was pastured or made into hay. 


Farm Products Week 


The sixth annual Pennsylvania farm 
products show comes at Harrisburg, 
Pa, this year during the week begin- 
ning January 23. The various build- 
ings and lecture halls occupied last 
year have been secured for this year’s 
program. 

Following the growing success each 
year of this annual winter event, the 
promise is for bigger attendance than 
ever and more is being planned by the 
various state departments than at the 
previous seasons. Last year the at- 
tendance for the week was 35,000, 
representing every section in the state. 
The premium list this year which will 
soon be available offers ample at- 
traction to bring out the best there is) 
in Pennsylvania fruit, live stock and 
general farm products. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Farm Gossip 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 

As the selling season develops, the 
potato war in New Jersey is becoming 
very bitter. This war is being waged 
between the farmers’ cooperative as- 
sociation’ on one side and the farmers’ 
exchanges and the independent buy- 
ers on the other. Everything indi- 
cates that it is to be a war of exterm- 
ination and that the end of another 
season will see one side or the other 
absolutely dominant. The exchanges 
have refused the invitation of the as- 
sociation for co-operation. The 
market for Giant potatoes fell to $2.50 
a barrel, f o b cars, while round stock 
went down to $3.50 a barrel. 

Fertilizer prices this fall show a de- 
cided trend downward. Recent quo- 
tations for delivery before January 
first show that a 4-8-5- goods will be 
around $40 a ton, which is $15 less 
than last year. Farmers are taking 
much interest in the organizing of the 
state constabulary force as provided 
for by last year’s legislature. There 
have been more thefts of farm pro- 
duce this year than ever before. Next 
year, these members of the state po- 
lice will be on hand to guard the 
farmer. The selection of Colonel 
Schwartskepf to head the force was 
a particularly fortunate one. <An ap- 
propriation of $200,000 became avail- 


.able on July 1 to equip this force. 


Charles Acker of New Monmouth 
has been disposing of a large crop of 
Ben Davis at $4.a barrel, while G. B. 
Rolf found that where he sprayed, his 
net profit is just three times where he 
didn’t. * 
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Grain and Feed Review 


@ATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 

STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 

Wheat Corn Oats 

1921 1920 of 1920 1921 1920 

Chicago ..1.20% 2.18 .49 93 = .36% .553 
New York 1.25 2.27% .65% 1.15% .474% .67 
Buffalo .. — — 68 126 43.74 

With considerable selling pressure 
and lack of outside buying as well as 
a falling off in export demand, the 
grain mkts in early Oct were unset- 
tled and lower. Prices declined in late 
Sept and continued lower and irreg- 
ular, despite occasional Lullish senti- 
ments. Disquieting foreign conditions 
tended to unsettle trading on Oct or- 
ders. Price fluctuations on wheat 
amounted to as much as 3% c p bu 
within a few hours as the speculative 
trading swayed the. mkt back and 
forth. Corn and oats were less active, 
but followed the mkt on wheat. Rye 
was decidedly weak despite only mod- 
erate supply for cash sellings. 

Mill feeds continued quiet, Same 
concessions are reported from mills 
which have produced fuirly heavily 
and are anxious to move their stock. 
New York standard middlings brought 
23 p ton, western spring bran 21.50 
flour middlings 29.50, red dog 40, oats 
feed 13, rye midlings 21, cottonseed 
oil meal 36% protein 46, linseed oil 
meal 46.50, yellow granulated cofn 
meal 1.75@1.90 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat sold 


at 1.25 p bu, No 2 hard winter 1.25, - 


No. 2 mixed durum, 1.15, No 2 yellow 
corn 65%c, No 2 mixed 65c, No 2 
white oats 47%c, No 3, 45c, rye 1.02% 
barley for malting 69@738c, for feed- 
ing 61@7T5c. 

At Chicago, No 1 spring wheat 
brought 1.42% a bu, No 2 yellow corn 
48% @49%c, No 3 yellow 48%, No 2 
white oats 35% @ 36%c, rye 94%, 
Larley 54@64c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat sold’ at 
1.22@1.27 p bu, corn 59@60c, oats 
45% @46c. 


General Markets 


" Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From there, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sol 
in a@ very small way to city retailers an ad- 
vance is secured. Retails prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commoditiesquniess otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not brine these figures. 

Apples—Apple mkt were well sup- 
plied, demand was slow to moderate 
with prices showing some decline. 
Total bbl shipments for the season 
from all sections has been 17,288 cars 
or slightly more than last season to 
the same date. N Y was the heaviest 
shipping state to the N Y mkt. 
.Wealthy brought $5 @ 10 p bbl, Me 
Intosh 6 @ 12, Jonathan 5 @ 11, 
f£now 5 @ 9, King 4.50 @ 8, Green- 
ing 5 @ 9.50. 

At New York, mkt was quiet, 
fcy qualities firm, other grades irreg- 
ular. Nearby extra fcy candled N J 
eggs sold up to 75c a doz, average ex- 
tras .68@70c, extra firsts 62@66c, 
firsts 55@60c, western white eggs of 
highest grades 62@70c, nearby brown 
and mixed eggs 55@60c, gathered ex- 
tras 51@538c, firsts 44@50c, fresh 
gathered storage eggs 47 @53c. 

Hay and Straw—At N York, ar- 
rivals of hay and straw were limited, 
prices better than preceding week. 
No 1 timothy was quoted at $29 p 
ton, No 2 27@28,. No 3 23@25, 
shipping hay 23@24, mixed clo- 
ver 26@29, alfalfa 23@27, No 2 rye 
straw 20@21, oats straw 17@18. 

Potatoes—Potato shipments have 
been very heavy, reaching their high- 
est point so far this season in early 
Oct, increasing the season total to, 80,- 
560 compared with 65,833 cars moved 
last year to.the same date. In gen- 
eral, demand has been slow, price de- 
@q@ined. N Y round whites declined 
25¢@1.75 p 100 Ibs, sacked f o b 
shipping point. They were lower at 
Pittsburgh at 2@2.10; around Phila- 
delphia 1.75@2. At New York, po- 
tatoes brought 3@3.25 p 180-lbs, L 
I 4.25@4.75, Me 3.25@3.50, N J round 
2@3 p 150-Ib bag. 4 

Poultry—Following the demand just 
before the Jewish holiday in early 
Oct, there was little doing in live 
poultry.. Live chickens in a small 
way went at 25c p lb, White Leghorn 
fowls 22 @ 26c. Offerings of dressed 
poultry were fairly liberal. At New 
York, nearby dry-picked corn-fed 
chickens were 30 @ 42c p Ib, Va 27 @ 
300, western scaled 22@27c ‘mixed 
weights 24 @ 26c, live weight fowls 
31@35e, lighter . w t 22@29c, 
one turkeys 30 @ 50c, L I ducks 
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Save Money [by Order; 
Immediately 


Many of these extraordinary cyt , 
offers will be withdrawn in 39 , 
Every dollar you spend for one of 
money-saving clubs will bring 1 
dividends monthly in happiness, } 
fulness and inspiration to you and yy 
family. Subscriptions may be ney 
renewal. All subscriptions will start 
the current issue unless you speci 
some future issue. Postage free exc 
on Canadian and foreign orders, © 
your favorite club before prices advang 
Lowest price will be quoted on 
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Trouble Buying Truck 


12, Russell Brockway of the 
Os so Motor Truck company of Cortland, 
Y, stated that he had a 1920-Ford deliv- 
in condition, which he offered 
with a trial of 10 days. On Monday 
him not to deliver it. During the 
he talked — my wife who was anxious 
me to have a truck. On the following 
y afternoon I was surprised to see 
- Brockway drive up in his car and also 
p Ford truck with a mechanic who was to 
te to me the good qualities of the 
After telling him I would have to 
word as I did not know anything 
this truck, I paid him $50 as a first 
nt and he was to return next ey with 
vies for me to sign for a balance. After 
day's work was done I got a friend and 
her we examined the truck thoroughly. 
s found that it was 1917 model as shown on 
motor, and it had seen rough treatment. 
I told Mr. Brockwa y that I would 
‘take the truck as it was a 1917 model and 
g 1920 one as he represented and that I 
jred the return of my "$50. Mr. Brockway 
bad his sa sales manager write me to see 
would not take the truck with a reduction 
5 for the error which was made as to the 
As I am unable to get the return s 
first payment I will appreciate - if 
wij assist me in this matter.—[W. A. Cat ny 
daga County, N. Y. 
After taking up this case with Mr. 
kway in behalf of our subscriber 
received the following letter from 
. Catlin: “I am greatly pleased and 
prised to have received a check for 
from the Brockway Motor Truck 
mpany three days after the matter 
presented to you. I certainly can- 
fully express my appreciation of 
wonderful service which you are 
fering your subscribers in doing 
work for them without any cost 
hatever. To show my appreciation 
your service, I am enclosing $3 for 
five-year subscription to American 
ulturist, and assure you that I 
ish you continued prosperity in the 
t work you are doing for us farm- 
” 


Selling Stock 


My husband purchased some stock from 
brokerage firm in Philadelphia and en- 
ted the sum of $50 with one of the 
to speculate with,.and the understand- 
wes that there would be no further call 
more money if this amount was lost. We 
received a notice that we are S 
the brokers in the amount of $4.8 
have to pay this amount, and a lose 
$50 as we feel that the firm had am ample 
to protect themselves from any loss? 
irs, Jas. Waterston. 
The brokers may close out the cus- 
ner’s marginal account, by buying 
selling at public or private sale 
thout any further call or notice to 
ecustomer. The agreement by the 
ers between themselves and cus- 
ners, makes it certain that they will 
be troubled with any stock to be 
posed of. 


Received Fox Terrior 


lh & ~ Philadelphia North Ameri- 
Hirsh advertised toy fox terrior 

& $7.50 each. I sent him a money 
on May 1, but have not received a dog 
heard from him. I have written since I 
him the money, but have received no 
Please take this matter up to get 
tefund of my money or have the order 
i—[Laura G. Coover, Lancaster county, 


One week after taking this com- 
nt up we received the following 
ter from Mrs. Coover: “In regard 
my complaint against A. H. Hirsh, 
teceived the fox terrior yesterday 
i must say that if it was not for 
service rendered me, I would have 
n out dog and money, and wish to 
nk you many times.” 


Company Pays Up 

lam sending you the receipt and 
gt ndence whieh TP ha have had with 
es, commission merchant of New- 
, about a case of eggs shipped | 

‘25, 1921. About a year ago 
upped him one case of eggs which was eet, 
never succeeded in getting any Bry for 
Will you t your success in collecting 
one?—[A. 7. nyder, Tompkins county, 


Aer filing a claim with the express 
pany in behalf of our subscriber, 
teceived a letter from him stating 
t he had received a check in the 
unt of $8.04, in settlement of his 

“I wish to thank you, many 
me service you render your sub- 
is certainly great. We wish 

hea used it before.” 


VOKLYN” 
PUBLIC Lipp, Ry 


r 


Safe Investment ena 


I have $1,000 for which I am getting 4% 
now. I am looking _ some bonds that pay 
6%. I would like = eo in somethi: 
safe. If in the future I need some cash I 
want to - a. — a. convert the securities 
gon. a! opinion of Straus 
eg Lids th. B iden, Putnam County, 


The Straus bonds are well secured 
and we are inclined to favor such an 
investment, 


Pennsylvania School Laws 

Please tell me the pouretees of the school 
laws of Pennsylvania.—[D. M. P., Cambria 
county, Pa. 

The school laws of Pennsylvania can 
be had by writing to the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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Could Go to Court 


A person had a division line located and 
it was found to be several feet on land of 
an adjoining owner. What can the adjoin- 
ing owner do?—[R. L., Pennsylvania. 


If the line was located correctly, 
then the first owner can claim the land. 
If the other owner questions the sur- 
vey, he can employ another surveyor 
if he so desires. If the parties are then 
unable to agree either can take the 
matter to the court. 





Driving on the Road 


As two persons are driving’ along a high- 
way, one endeavors to pass the other on the 
left. At the same moment another person 
arrives along side of the second driver on 
his left, but coming from the opposite direc- 
tion and there is a collision. Who is to 
blame?—[G. T., New York. 

It is impossible to say who was liable, 
on the facts given. Due care was re- 
quired of all three drivers. In general, 
unusual care would be required of a 
driver who attempted to pass another 
when a third machine was coming 
from the opposite direction. In this 
case he may or may not have been 


F liable, as the speed of the different 


machines was not given and other facts 
would be necessary on which to give 
an opinion. 
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MY ROSE COMB REDS won 3rd and 5th Cock- 
erel, 3rd hen and Sth pen young State Fair 
yracuse Sept. 12-17. Big dark cockerels; at 
special prices in 
approval. 





Oct. Every_bird one to your 
M. B. GOULD, Salem, N. 


COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, The pom 
laying strain in existence $3.00 
Jersey Black Giants, the super-fow! $5.00 up. Barred 
i ith Rocks, Parks os $3.00 up. LE 
HILL FARM, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Purebred buff Orpington pullets and 
ht Brahma May hatched $2.00 each. 











MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS Large. Well 
marked. Hens oo 7 $12. Order before November 
15th. MRS. G. ROYCE, Depeyster, N. 


HERD SIRE, to prevent inbreeding, Maple Glen 
Laddie, four years old, Son of Famous Flor- 
ham Laddie, who recently sold + $7,500. Who 
has 18 daughters wii rds and 8 now 
on test. Federal accredited. Herd No. 10041. 
Also an eleven months old: bull sired by Maple 
Glen Laddie. A. D. MORSE, Jewett, N. Y. 


FOD SALE: Guernsey Heifers and Bull 
over 6 months, Hampshire male and f 
Hampshiretown Rams. All seghstased 
winners. Also Pekin ducks —and rred 
Rock coctgeste, SAMUEL J. MCELWAIN. Fort 
Covington, N. Y. 


SALE—Reg. Holstein bull ready for light 

fede on Ibs., LS tested, é oem a 

A teste Tseys an uernseys due to n 

een Bept. 1 and Nov. 1. JOHN EF. BENJA- 
MIN’ ‘Barre, Vt. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Expect to rent farm, 
must sell 22 head registered Holstein females and a 
grand 26-pound herd sire, low price for quick sale. 
Write or come. SUNNY SLOPE FARMS, Scio, N. Y. 


WE WILL GIVE the use of a finely bred regis- 
oe og et a ot a * -- years to any 
ponsible Write our plan. LIVE 
STOCK KMPROVEMENT co., ‘Charlton, Mass. 





calves 











150 LETTERHEADS—125 white envelopes vetoed 
and mailed $2.00. Samples printing free. SUN 
Mohawk, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FULL BARREL LOTS DISHBS. Slightly Dam- 
aged Crockery, shipped any address direct from pot- 
tery, Ohio for $6.00. ts are well assorted and stil! 
serviceable ;—Plates, platters, cups and saucers, bowls, 
pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, etc., a, little of each. 
Send cash with order.’ Writ us. E. "SWASEY & co., 
Portland, Maine. 


AMBITIOUS 
copy, America’s 
. stories, 
WRITERS" 











WRITERS send 
aoe Le 


DIGEST, 


for free 
writers of 

ngs. Instructive, 
BUTLER BLDG., 


today 
for 


Cincinnat 


WANTED: Vegetables, fruit, eggs or other farm 
produce. Sell direct to the consumer and make more 
money. Full particulars on request. OUTLET 
— 136 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, New York 








FORDSON 
equipped 
cular free. 


a. 


TRACTORS cannot tip backwards if 
with our safety. device. Illustrated cir- 
NEFF MFG. COMPANY, Williamsville, 





PULLETS, white, sy buff leghorns, Anconas. 
Orpingtons, Barred, White Rocks, Reds. Special sale 
on yearlings. FOREST FARM. Rockaway, N. J. 


WN  LEGHORN  COCKERELS, 
SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium, 


BRO 
strain. 
COMB_BROWN LEGHORN , 
<. ~ BUSH FARM, Milton, 


PRIZE WINNING BUFF ROCKS. EDGEWOOD 
FARM, Ballston Lake, N. Y. 


MAMMOUTH a DUCKS. LAURA DECKER, 
Stanfordville, N. 





Ever-lay 





tnoro 











DOGS AND PET STOCK 


A SILVER-FOX RANCHER. Most yd 
interesting. Highest quality breeders for $300. 

ir and our co-operation. Monthly payments. * ere 
opportunity. Booklet. SILVER-FOX ASSN., 


Oranbe, N. J 


COLLIE PUPPIES from choice registered stock, 

handsome and intelligent kind. Males, spayed 

females and open females for breeding, Circular. 
CLOVERNOOK KENNELS, Chambersburg, Pa 


THOROUGHBRED English qo natural heel 
drivers, intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. Shep- 
herd without equal. Write before sold out. GEO. 
BOO , Marathon, N. Y. 


Be Stans, HARES, bucks and does 4 to 8 
months monuie™ $2.80 CR as “. Fe. ye guaranteed. 


Fort Pain, N. Y¥. 
yaaeere for killing Vs 3 Also hunting opine. 
Instruction book and price t free. LEVI FARNS- 
WORTH, "New London” Ohio. 
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TOBACCO 





COBARS = Special o. “Good Points,” Jnede to -m 
for 10 cents eac! they last $3.0 x of 50 
Each cigar wra ™* in tissue paper. Spanish filler 
throughout. Will suit or your money _ refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York City. 


OLD KENTUCKY Typsgce-s; year-old leaf. Ripe, 

rich, nature cured. “The K That Made ry 

Famous.” Chewing or 1. 3 Ibs., $1. 

Fria ENTUCKY TOBACCO ASSN., 
awesville, Ky. 


TOBACCO—Kentucky 
smoking. no. ripe, mellow two year old 
wood. bs $1. 7 Ibs $3. Sample 10c. 
EBROS., pete 24, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





w- °5i7, 





Natural leaf chewing and 
aged in 
MADDOX 





TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF—For mild smoking; 
- Ibs. $1.50; 20-lbs. $2.75; will LS free iNaee 
tle mee LEAF TOBACCO EXCHANGE 
Star Route. 





KENTUCKY’S NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Smok- 
ing Mild or Strong 10 lbs $1.75. Free receipt for 
prenering. TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, Murray, 





KENTUCKY'S pasvees LEAF, 
tich, mellow, 5-lbs. $1. 15-Ibs. 
guaranteed. ‘WALDORF BROTHERS, Murray, 


mild or strong, 
$3. Quality 
Ky. 





. HONEY 





CLOVER HONEY—Fine 19st extracted, 60-lb. can 


for prices on omy ‘honey. Bhecial “prices on 
large lots. RAY C. WILCOX, Odessa, N 





FERRETS FOR SALB, white or brown large or 
small, either sex. J. E. YOUNGER, Newton Falis, 
, Ohio. 





BEAUTIFUL AIREDALE PUPPIES—Farmers’ 
prices. LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y. 


raptpela in 2d zone, 5 
te for price list of 
iscount on | — 
16 +] glass 

. WIXSON, 


HONEY—light eutegsted. Dost 
Ibs $1.10; 3rd zone $1.18. 
dark buckwheat and light binan 
lots. Honey packed for grocers in 
blers and small tin cans. ROSCOE F. 
Dundee, New York. 





COON HOUND PUPS, All ages from good open 
trailers. I. LEE McCULLUM, Foungstown, N. Y. 


FERRETS. Send i. seme list, WALTER 
JEWETT, Rochester, 


FERRETS FOR SALE, Prices free. 
WEBBER, Wellington, Ohio. 


ym & HOUNDS. ARTHUR GILSON, 
at 





to 





CARL G. 











Medium Yorkshire and 
Be 


Woburn Mass., Tel. 230° Woburn 


SALE— 2 om Hh 9 
spring. sove yt * yoat old. boar 
5 two. year 


quick, sate os Fo Ae A right for 





Greenbush, 





POLAND CHINAS— Berkshires, 
ites 1 mated, n. 
“oar: colles beagles. P. HAMIL- 


REG 
Chester W 
service 
Cochran’ 
pavers 
East Freetown, N. 


TON, 





ae - 


PURE HONEY: 1921 extracted, 60 Ib. cans at 
our station, clover $7.80, buckwheat 6.60 ten Ibs. de- 
livered within 3rd. postal a clover = 15, _buck- 

wheat .90, in second zone 15 cts. Special 
prices on large lots. RAY C. WILCOX, Odessa, 





a rh Extracted Honey, delivered to the 8rd_postal 
zone, 5- _ pail Ke? $1.15; buckwheat 1; 10- A pail 
$2.10 and $1.9 60-Ib. can, $10.50 and $9.50; 
160-Ib. i a by freight, 13¢ ead lle. Sup- 
py Yo friends. N. L. STEVENS, Venice Center, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—For August and fall 
= — Pet-grown and runner plants that will 
ar fruit aa, = summer. berry, black aeey 
an 








DRY MILK for calves, 
ing cow’s milk. 250 1 
RAN 


pigs, hens or earthing a 4 
b. barrels reasonable Ww. 
DEL, Oxford, Conn. 





PRETTY JUMPER DRESSES, 4-12 years, 59 to 98c: 
fore | sizes, $1.99. MINNI BENNETT, Schuylerville, 





FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. 
ENS, Peterboro, Ontario. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


GEORGE STEV- 














ONE OF ‘THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and co! - To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will — made at good pay, 
who has horse or car 
Personal instruction will be given and 
done to make the work successful from 
Write full particulars at once to Post 

Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED AT ONCE—A roliable man to look after 
our subscription work in his home locali Man who 
knows the farmers } pereeneee and has a horse or car. 
Can make ¢g 4 and can bave regular work 
every day 4, L Full or part time work as 
desired. ess Subscription Department, AMERI- 
Sax AGRICULTURION. 461 Fourth Ave., New York 





or 





FARMER BOYS—MEN, OVER 17. Become Gov- 
ernment Railway Mail Clerks. $135— $195 month. 
Paid vacation. Pleasant work, continually travelling. 
List Government positions free. Write immediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept S 34 Rochester, N. Y. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads 
their homes—eve tywhere—beginners $150, later $250 
gener ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16 Brooklyn, N. 





nearest 





$40 WEEK. Become Automobile Experts. Learn 
while earning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN IN- 
STITUTE, DEPT. S413, Rochester, N. Y. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


a. WANTED. Become Dress Designers. $35 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons fe 
FRANKLIN 1 INSTITU TE. Dept S 542 Rochester, 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN a sale, direct from 
manufacturer, at 75c, $1.25 and $1.50 a pound. 
Postage paid on x) dollar cin Write 
ples. H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 


OULUSE DRESSES, ae sl. Flannelette $1. = 
ghdresses t 2. 
MACK, Canton, N. Y¥ ——— oo 











for sam- 








gooseberry grape, 

ennial flower plants; roses, shrubs for fall planting. 
logue fren HARRY 1. SQUIRES, Good 

Ground, N. Y. 


GRAPES, FAMILY ASSORTMENT, mostly 
cords, Ozark grown, 12 vines $2.00 postpaid. 

r eo tpaid, wa 23. PLEASANT VAL. 
nex vere. ~ 
LEY FRUI Fark Carthage , Missouri. 





Con- 





- AGENTS WANTED 


WOMEN AGENTS—to sell “‘Aunt Dinah’s Quilt- 
ing Bat’’ made of Virgin wool, cated at the 
State fair with the New York State Wool Growers 
Association. Special offer to Chureh Societies and 
Home Bureau Clubs. Write for our selling plan. 
SHARTZ-NEWTON WOOLEN CO., Homer, N. Y. 








GRA . Concord; Getente st ow ta 
aware, * Worden. each, 2.75 
$18.00 nenteed, 50.00 , .- 2". 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, Y. 


NO. 1. CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY GRAPE VINES 
$2.00 per doz ae per hundred, $100.00 per ss a 
sand. CHAS. T. PIEHL AND SON, Ripley, N. 








FOR ey 

Sows & 

ak ey DWIGHT, 
SPECIAL PRI thoroughbred Chester White 
- SEECIAL PRICE ‘Collie puppies. ARCADIA 


Fane Bally, Pa 
asf ‘ing 
. D. CURTIS, 





pigs, Orion 


FOR _SALE—Duroc 


Or 5's: 6. 


SHEEP 





Pg | Seeraewn Sh 
Yis.00 


arator ‘Ni 6 almost oon half 
Dunkirk. ‘New 


= years old $25.00, 
one Sh 





N. ¥., 
PURB DUROCK BOARS—Shtpped on 
ia ELMER BENNETT, Cayuga Co, Locke, 


2 USERS, Wore We 


STANCHIONS 

















mae 


CHOICE ber the SHROPSHIRE EWES Ewes 
Bam lambs. GEO. I. COMTON, Friendship, N. 


FOR SALE—15 Regione Shropshire as price 
$15.00. CHARLES MOORE, 


2a, POSUERE 


FOR SALE: 170 Grade 
WALTER VAN BOXTEL, MeOrae Ne ae 


REGISTERED Shropshi . CLAB- 
ENCE BOWER, Ludlowville, "Ne = 

















BUY YOUR cmgans direct. 
prepaid for 1.75. Agents 
SMOKEHOUSE, Homeland, Ga. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


ours 395-ACRE FARM with $9,000 

4 horses, 16 cows, crops, bull poultry, 

full up-to-date implements included; 

best dairy sections, close markets, 

acres looms tractor-worked fields: 

ast good woodlot, orchard, splendid 

2-story 11-room. slate-roofed house, running water, 
glass-enclosed porch; modern basement barn, gran- 
60-ft. poultry house, 2nd barn. To close 
= airs everything goes $9.000, only $1,000 down, 
terms. Get full details quickly, page 27 new 
ie, Catalog 1100 bargains free. STROUT FARM 

ENCY, 150-R Nassau St., New York City. 


FARMS. Sipe So Coamiinn and | the best farms 
fo Bagecom Sot DOUGLASS. Ta Tarboro N. ©.” oF 


SHAWNFEE. ORE.AmONA, center of @ great ing 

. Write for free agricultura booklet farming 

OF COMMERCE, Shawnee, Okla. , 

WANTED—To hear from owner of Gale. 
K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin’ ~ 


Box -50 Lopehwmee. 
wanted. HAVANA 
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Published 1921 by Little, Brown & Co. 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE—Thbis story is 
located on a western cattle ranch. The hero, 
Bud Birnie, has always lived in the west. 
He came here, while only a child and can 
remember well the long days spent in travel- 
ing northward over the plains. Bud's father? 
Rob Birnie, has prospered since coming to 
Wyoming and is now the owner of the Tom- 
ahawk ranch. 

Bud is a born cattle-man, skilled in the 
ways of ranch life, and ready to take a 
chance at anything. At the present time he 
is employed on Little Lost ranch where he 
finds that his associates are trying, as he 
expresses it, “to cheat him out of his eye- 

b.” 


teeth. 
Of course there is a girl in the story— 
two girls in fact—and we are interested in 
seeing which one is “the” girl; we also want 
to know whether Bud wins the race or not. 


Chapter XVII 
The Finish of the Race 


Half-way down the stretch he 
lunged sidewise toward Smoky, but 
that level-headed little horse swerved 
and went on, shoulder to shoulder 
with the other. At the very last 
Skeeter rolled a pebble under his foot 
and stumbled—and again Smoky came 
in with his slaty nose in the lead. 

Pop rode into the center of the yell- 
ing crowd, his whiskers bristling. 
“Shucks a’mighty!” he cried. “What 
fer ridin’ do yuh call that there? Jeff 
Hall, that feller held Skeeter in worse’n 
what you did yourself! I kin prove 
it! I got a stop watch, an’ I timed ’im, 
I did. An’ I kin tell yuh the time yore 
horse made when he run agin Dave's 
Boise. He’s three seconds—yes- by 


He was one of the first to ride back 
to the ranch, and he turned Smoky in 
the pasture and caught up Stopper to 
ride with Honey, who said she was 
going for a ride when the races were 
over, and that if he liked to go along 
she would show him the Sinks. Bud 
had professed an eagerness to see the 
Sinks which he did not feel until 
Marian had turned her head toward 
Honey and said in her quiet voice: 

“Why the Sinks? You know that 
isn’t safe country to ride in, Honey.” 

“That’s why I want to ride there” 
Honey retorted flippantly. “I hate 
safe places and safe things.” 

Marian had glanced at Bud—and it 
was that glance which he was remem- 
bering now with a puzzled sense that, 
like the note, it had meant something 
definite, something vital to his own 
welfare if he could only find the key. 
First it was Hen, then Jerry, and now 
Marian, all warning him vaguely of 
danger into which he might stumble if 
he were not careful. 

Bud was no fool, but on the other 
hand he was not one to stampede 
easily. Hehad that steadfast courage, 


“Honey. 
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me love to go there. Uncle Dave 
won’t let me go alone.” 

Bud dismounted to pull down the 
two top bars of the pasture gate so 
that their horses could step over. A 
little way down the grassy slope Smoky 
and Sunfish fed together, the Little 


Lost horses grouped nearer the creek. 


“I love that little horse of yours— 
why, he’s gone lame agaih!” exclaimed 
“Isn’t that a shame! You 
— to run him if it does that to 
h m.” 

“He likes it,” said Bud carelessly as 
he remounted. “And so do I, when I 
can clean up the way I did today. I’m 
over three hundred dollars richer right 
now than I was this morning.” 

“And next Sunday, maybe, you'll be 
broke,” Honey added significantly. 
“You never know how you are com- 
ing out. I think Jeff let you win to- 
day on purpose, so you’d bet it all 
again and lose. He’s like that. He 
don’t care how much he loses one 
day, because he gets it back some 
other time. I don’t like it. Some of 
the boys never do get ahead, and 
you'll be in the same fix if you don’t 
look out.” 


“You didn’t bring me along to lec-, 


ture me, I know,” said Bud with a 
good-natured smile. “What about 
the Sinks? Is it a dangerous place 
as—Mrs. Morris says?” 

“Oh, Marian? She’never does want 
me to come. She thinks I ought to 
stay in the house always, the way 
she does. The Sinks is—is—queer. 
There are caves, and then again deep 
holes straight down, and tracks of 
wildcats and lions. And in some 


Fie SB 


bes 
v 


Canyon, Bud Birnie. Don’t 
make me believe you don’t.” 

“I don't. I never heard of », 
fore that I remember. t 
makes you want to explore ite 

Honey studied “You'r 
queerest specimen I ever did 
she exclaimed pettishly, “Why, 
not going to hurt you to admit 
know Catrock Canyon is—y, 
able.” ' 

“Oh. So you want to 
cause it’s unexplorable. Wen” 
is it unexplorable?” 

Honey looked around her at 
dry sageland they were 
“Oh, you make me tired!” she 
bluntly, with something of the 
roughness in her voice. “Becayy 
is, that’s all.” 

“Then I'd like to ex 
self,” Bud declared. aon. 

“For one thing,” Honey aj 
“there’s no way to get in there, 
on the ridge this side, where : 
rock is that throws a shadow 
cat’s head on the opposite wall, 
can look down a ways. But the 
sides come sv close together at § 
top that you oan’t see the bottom 
the canyon at all. I’ve been op 
ridge | where I could see the ¢ 


head. 
Honey is Reticent 


Bud glanced speculatively up 
the sun, and Honey, catching 
meaning, shook her head and smi 

“If we get into the Sinks and } 
to-day, they will do enough talk 
about it; or Uncle Dave will, g 
Marian. I—TI thought perhaps yoy 
be able to tell me about—Caip, 
Canyon.” 

“I’m able to say I don’t know 
thing about it. If no one ean 
into it, I should think that’s 
all, isn’t it?” 

“Yes—you’d think  s50,” 
agreed enigmatically, and began 
talk of the racing that day, and of ¢ 


Christmas, he’s four seconds slower 
t’day ’n what he’s ever run before! 
What fer sport d’ you call that?” His 
voice went up and cracked at the ques- 
tion mark like a boy in his early teens. 

Jeff stalked forward to Skeeter’s 
side. “Jake, did you pull Skeeter?” 
he demanded sternly! How about it, 
Jake? Did Skeeter do his durndest, 
or didn’t he?” 

“Shore, he did!” Jake testified warm- 
ly. “I'd a beat, too, if he hadn't 
stumbled right at the last. Didn’t yuh 
see him purty near go down? And 
wasn’t he within six inches of beatin’? 


Once Upon A Time 


Once upon a time— 

And then the weaving of the spell; 
Child lips apart, ; 

Fast beating heart, 

For wondrous scenes there fell 
Once upon a time. 


dance, and of other dances and ott 
races yet to come. Bud discy 
these subjects for a while and 
asked boldly, “When’s Lew comi 
back ?” 

“Lew?” Honey shot a swift glar 
at him. “Why—” She looked ahe 
at the forbidding craggy hills + 
ward which she had glanced wh 
she spoke of Catrock. “Why, 
don’t know. How should I?” 

Bud saw that he had spoken 1 
wisely. “I was thinking he’d may 
hate to miss another running 
like to-day,” he explained guilele 


Once upon a time— _ 

Our fancies caught the magic sails; 
Brave, royal lands, 

Enchanted strands; 





I leave it to the crowd!” 

The crowd was full of argument, 
and some bets were paid under protest. 
But they were paid, just the same. 
Burroback Valley insisted that the 
main points of racing law should be 
obeyed to the letter. Bud collected his 
winnings, the Scotch in him overlook- 
ing nothing whatever in the shape of 
a dollar. Then, under cover of getting 
his smoking material, he dared bring 
out Marian’s note. There were two 
lines in a fine, even hand on a cigar- 
ette paper, and Bud, relieved at her 
cleverness, unfolded the paper and 
read while he opened hig bag of 
tobacco. The lines were e those 
in an old-fashioned copy book: 


“Winners may be losers. 
Empty pockets, safe owner.” 


And that was all. Bud sifted tobacco 
into the paper, rolled it into a cigar- 
ette and smoked it to so short a stub 
that he burnt his lips. Then he 
dropped it beside his foot and ground 
it into the sand while he talked. 

He would run Smoky no more that 
day, he declared, but next Sunday he 
would give them all a chance to settle 
their minds and win back their losings, 
providing his horse’s ankle didn’t go 
bad again with today’s running. Pop, 
Dave, Jeff and a few other wise ones 
examined the weak ankle and dis- 
agreed over the exact cause and nature 
of the weakness, It seemed all right. 
Smoky did not flinch from rubbing, 
though he did lift his foot away from 
strange hands. They questioned Bud, 
who could offer no positive information 
on the subject, except that once he 
and Smoky had rolled down a bluff 
together, and Smoky had been lame for 
a while afterwards. 

It did not occur to anyone to ask 
Bud which leg had been lamed, and 
Bud did not volunteer the detail. An 
old sprain, they finally decided, and 
Bud replaced his saddle, got his chaps 
and coat from Jerry, who was smil- 
ing over an extra twenty-five dollars, 
and rode over to give the girls their 
winnings. 

He stayed for several minutes talk- 
ing with them and hoping for a chance 
to thank Marian for her friendly 
warning. But there was none, and he 
rode away dissatisfied and wondering 
uneasily if Marian thought he was 
really as friendly with Honey as that 
young lady made him appear to be. 


Once upon a time. 


The years that fly, 
The sunset sky 


Once upon a time. 





Dear, quaint old fairy tales 


Once upon a time— 
And we are sweeter for the dreams; 


And all the firelight gleams 
. John Randolph Stidman. 











perhaps, which could face danger and 
still maintain his natural calm—just 
as his mother had corrected gram- 
matical slips in the very sentences 
which told her of an impending out- 
break of Indians long ago. 

Bud saddled Stopper and the horse 
which Honey was to ride, led them 
to the house and went inside to wait 
until the girl was ready. -While he 
waited he played—and hoped that 
Marian, hearing, would know that he 
played for her; and that she would 
come and explain the cryptic message. 
Whether Marian heard and appreciat- 
ed the music or not, she failed to ap- 
pear and let him know. It seemed to 
him that she might easily have come 
into the room for a minute when she 
knew he was there, and let him have a 
chance to thank her and ask her just 
what she meant. 

He was just finishing the Ave Maria 
which Marian had likened to a breath 
of cool air, when Honey appeared in 
riding skirt and light shirtwadst. She 
looked very trim and attractive, and 
Bud smiled upon her approvingly, and 
cut short the last strain by four beats, 
which was one way of letting Marian 
know that he considered her rather 
unappreciative. 

The Sinks 

“We can go through the pasture and 
cut off a couple of miles,” said Honey 
when they were mounted. “I hope you 
don’t think I’m crazy, wanting a ride 
at this time of day,.after all the excite- 
ment we've had. But every Sunday is 
taken up, with horse-racing till late in 
the afternoon, and during the -week no 
one has time to go. And,” she added 
with a sodelong look at him, “there’s 
something about the Sinks that makes 


places you can hear gurgles and rum- 
bles. I love to be there just at sun- 
down because the shadows are spooky 
and it makes you feel—oh, you know 
—kind of creepy up your back. You 
don’t know what might happen. I— 
do you believe in ghosts and haunted 
Places, Bud?” 

“I'd need a lot of scaring before I 
did. Are the Sinks haunted?” 


“No-o—but there are funny noises 
and people have got lost there. Any- 
way they never showed up after- 
wards. The Indians claim it’s haunt- 
ed.” She smiled that baffling smile 
of -hers. -“Do you want to turn 
around and go back?” 

“Sure. After we’ve had our ride, 
and seen the sights.” And he added 
with some satisfaction, “The moon’s 
full to-night, and no clouds.” 

“And I brought sandwiches,” 
Honey threw in as an especial bless- 
ing.” “Uncle Dave will be mad, I 
expect. But I’ve never seen the Sinks 
at night, with moonlight.” 

She was quiet while the horses 
waded Sunk Creek and picked their 
way carefully over a particularly 
rocky stretch beyond. “But what I'd 
rather do,” she said, speaking from 
her thoughts which had evidently 
carried forward in the silence, “is ex- 
plore Catrock Canyon.” 

“Well, why not, if we have time?” 
Bud rode up alongside her, “Is it 
far?” 

Honey looked at him searchingly. 
“You must be a stranger to these 
a said disbelievingly. ‘Do 
you t you can make me swallow 
that?” , 

Bud looked at her inquiringly, 
which forced her to go on. 

“You must know about Catrock 





“Everybody and his dog seemed to } 
there to-day, and everybody hb 
had money up. All,” he modifie 
“except the Muleshoe boys. I didn 
see any of them.” 

“You won't,” Honey told him wit 
some emphasis. “Uncle Dave and th 
Muleshoe are on the outs. Th 
never come around except for m 
and things from the store. And mo 
always they send Hen. Uncle Da 
and Dirk Tracy had an awful row | 
winter. It was next thing to a killi 
So of course the outfits ain't 
friendly terms.” 

This was more than Pop had g 
siped to Bud, and since the whe 
thing was of no concern to him, 
Honey plainly objected to kit 
about Marian’s husband, he was qui 
ready to fix his interest once me 
upon the Sinks. He was surpri 
when they emerged from a cluster 
small, sage-covered .knolls, direc 
upon the edge of what at first sig 
seemed to be another dry river bed 
sprawled wider, perhaps, with 
lar arms thrust back into the 
sterile land. They rode down 4 stee 
rocky trail and came out into 
Sinks. 

It was an odd, forbidding place, @ 
the farther up the gravelly bottd 
they rode, the more forbidding it? 
came. Bud thought that in the 
when Indians were dangerous 38 
bears the Sinks would not be @ pit 
where a man would want to 
There were too many jutting ct 
too many unsuspected, black 
that led back—no one knew 
where. : 

Honey led the way to an irre 
circle of water-washed cobbles 
Bud peered down fifty feet to : 
dry, gravelly bottom seemingly 
plicate of the upper surface. 
rode on past other caves, and let 
look down into other holes. 
were faint rumblings in some 0° 
but in none was there any water 
ing save in stagnant pools in the ™ 
where the rain had fallen. 

“There’s one cave I like to 8° into. 
said Honey at last. “It’s & 
farther on, but we have time 
There’s a spring inside, and We ° 
eat our sandwiches It isn’t “© 
there are openings to the top 
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The Farm Household 


Helps ‘and Inspirations for the Home 
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Kitchen Helps 
ys annoyance in a kitchen is 

‘Dlore jt vara of the range when the 
Well, , js full. It is almost impossible 
h ‘shdraw it without bringing ashes 
ts at ypon the floor, which is more 
7 plesome there than any other kind 
£ Pn If one forgets to empty the 
ope at the right time, the ashes pile 
Becausy ynder the grate, and worse trouble 
lore it m 1 J 

ey q 7 

there, 7 


where 4 


“ e a 
No. i—For Ashes and Sweepings 











ely up ses when it is finally removed. The 
tching pmpanying illustration No. 1 shows 
ind smilesimple expedient in getting rid of 
$s and b bother of accumulating ashes. A 
gh " nized iron shaft leads from the 
will, chamber to a tank in the cellar 
haps yoy w—tight all the way down, so 
t—Catry » of the ashes sift out. Any 
mber or tinsmith can remove a sec- 
’t know from the bottom of the ash cham- 
e can of the stove and insert this tight- 
at’s abe conductor of ashes. Have the 
in the cellar fitted with a tight 
* Hon cover so that dust will not fly 
began as the ashes fall down. 
and of ¢j » opportunity is here afforded to 
and oth another kitchen convenience, 
discu roviding a sweeping chute to the 
and stank in the cellar. It can be a 
rift glan 
ked ahe 
hills 
ced wh 
“Why, 
”” 
oken 
Yd may 
ng mate 
uilelesslj 
ned to i 
ody h P . 
modifie —_ ie 
T didnt No, 2—Tilting Wood or Coal Box 
him witanch of the chute from the ash 
> and tMamber of the stove, or a separate 


. Thenductor all the way down. It 
for maMMould open in the floor, just under 
ind mo edge of the stove and into it all 
cle Da floor dirt from the kitchen and 
row ent rooms can be swept, saving 
he h back-aching work with a dust 
ain’t ¢ : 

Still another convenience that goes 
had SOMMBth the kitchen range is the wall 
e who od or coal box that is V-shaped in 
im, mand tilts in)and out of the room 

talki its hinges at the base. See illus- 
a8 (Ution No. 2, If the adjacent room 
6 MOM shed or laundry, the box can be 
urp i from the outside, saving dirt 
luster ¢ confusion in the kitchen.—I[P. D. 
da ne ensers 

st Siki 


Late Fall Recipes 


Pickted Pears 


Ibs peeled pears 1 pt. vinegar 
brown sugar 1 quart water 

5 c. cinnamon buds 

Boil all together until 


der, put in jars and seal. 


Grape Catsup 
ls. dark grapes teaspoon salt 
ls. brown sugar pt. vinegar 
easpoon cloves 1 tablespoon pepper 


pears are 


14 teaspoon cinnamon 
Cook grapes and vinegar together 
M strain through sieve. Add other 
edients and cook until thick. This 
ty good with cold meat. 


Chili Sauce 


Pree ripe tomatoes 1 teaspoon salt 
ions 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
ted pepper 1 teaspoon cloves 
D sugar 1% cups vinegar 
fhop and cook together about 2 
This is very nice with pork and 
is—[Mrs. C. E. Aldrich, New 


4 Celery Relish 
RE catery, cut in ¢ teaspoon cloves 
small pieces 
mM pepper, 
chopped 1 stick cinnamon 
M vinegar % cup sugar 
Cook the celery and the pepper in 
d water until they are tender. 
1 Boil the vinegar, sugar, and 
for 3 minutes. Add the vege- 
and cook slowly for 5 minutes. 
in hot jars and seal. 


teaspoon whole 
ice 


City and Country Husbands 
MRS. E. M. ANDERSON, NEW YORK 
I cannot resist the temptation to say 
just a word or so on this interesting 
subject. I am glad some part. of the 
farm press thought of it and discussed 
it in its columns, as you did recently. 4 


There are no doubt some girls in the 
country who are so tired of country life 
or who may never have liked it that 
they would not want a country hus- 
band. But what would any of us do 
with a city man! If he came to the 
country with us, he couldn’t farm and 
if we went to the city, we would be as 
completely out of our element as a 
fish on dry land. 


I know it sometimes happens, and 
once in a while it proves a success, but 
twice in a while it does not. Every 
natural, normal girl who gets married 
expects some children, and if she has 
their welfare in mind at all, she wants 
them out in God’s open country with 
all outdoors to play in. She does not 
want them cooped up in a hot, stuffy 
city flat. In a big city, too, she has no 
neighbors and she herself would die 
of loneliness. 

Again the whole plan of city living 
is one to which we are wholly unac- 
customed and if we would care ernough 
for a man to want him at all, we want 
him at home at least at mealtime. I 
must admit, however, that many farm- 
ers are so busy that they hardly have 
time to say “Hello” to their wives in 
all day, but this is a defect in the farm- 
ing system. I don’t believe it will al- 
ways be so. The city man is rarely at 
home, and when he is, what does he 
know to talk about that would interest 
country girls? I can’t see how she 
would ever fall in love with him in the 
first place. No, the cases are rare 


where the city husband idea can appeal 


to a country girl. 


Using Worn Blankets 


The worn-out or very thin, woolen 
blanket which threatens to go to 
pieces now, is really a valuable pos- 
session. Wash it in warm soapy 
water, rinse and dry. Take clean 
pieces of flannelor flannelette, and 
set over any portion which may 
threaten to give way. Now cover on 
both sides with some soft material, 
such as fast-colored silkaleen or dim- 
ity or any cotton material which is 
not heavy and closely woven. Challis 
will answer very nicely. Tie about 
ten inches apart with bright colored 
silkaleen. This is easier to use than 
wool and it does not break so readily, 
Buttonhole or bind the edge, and you 
have an ideal light-weight covering 
for spring or fall. These coverings 
are very easy to wash as there is no 
batton to lump up or shove out of 
place.—[E. G. Wallace, New York. 


Lice on House Plants 


What can I do for green lice on my house 
lants? It is not upon all of them, but it 


lis the ones it on in time.—[Mrs. 
Charles B. erweed, Saschegs county, N. ¥. 

There are various mixtures which 
will free house plants of plant lice, 
the most satisfactory of which is dry 
pyrethrum or snuff. These powders 
sprinkled over the leaves and stems 
will keep the house plants free of 
plant lice, aphids, etc. If large-leaf 
house plants, the washing of the 
leaves every few days with luke warm 
water will keep the plants free of the 
pest. In a large way in the field or 
open garden, kerosene emulsion, fish 
oil soap, tobacco water or extracts will 
do the trick. Some greenhouse men 
fumigate with tobacco fumes or hydro- 
canic gas which gets rid of these and 
other pests. The pyrethrum can be 
secured easily at drug stores or deal- 
ers who handle insecticides, seeds and 


plants. 


Discard the miser instinct! Pass 
along the books and magazihes you 
don’t want while they possess the 
charm of newness, cleanliness and 
timely interest. And as for clothes, 
don’t forget that there are naked chil- 
dren in the Near East whose comfort, 
and even lives, next winter may depend 
upon a box of cast-off clothes laid away 
in your attic. 


Seal the bottles of fruit juice and 
haye double assurance they will keep. 
Equal parts of shoemakers wax and 
resin, melted over hot water, into 
which the bottle tops are dipped, will 


_ turn the trick. 











E he Man Who Said: 
“The proof of the pudding 


is in the eating” — 
was only half through 


He started a good pudding-' 
proof, but he didn’t finish it. 


There’s a lot of trouble in 
the world from puddings that 
taste good but don’t do good. 


They “eat” well, but, thaty 
ds the recommendation. 


Sanitariums are full of pud- 
ding-eaters who stopped thetestat 
tasteand forgot toinquire whether, 
their food gave the body what it 
needed—until the body rebelled, 


Grape-Nuts is a fopd that 
tastes good and does good. The 
proof of Grape-Nuts begins in the’ 
eating and goes on through the 
splendid service which Grape- 
Nuts renders as a real food, 
Grape-Nuts is the perfected good- 
ness of wheat and malted barley 
~——delicious to taste, easy to di- 
gest, and exceptionally rich in 
nourishment for body and brain. 


**There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 
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CRYSTAL WATER SET 


With Genuine Sterling Silver Initials and Decorations 


! For only 3 new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for American Agriculturist at 
$1.00 each. 


You will receive this lovely set free, postpaid, simply for getting 3 
of your friends to subscribe at $1.00 per year. 


You will appreciate this bequtiful Crystal Water Set with" decora- 
tions and your own initials in sterling silver everlastingly burned 
into the glass itself. 


Here is a handsome water set which you will always use and which 
will be prominently displayed, between meals, on sideboard or in 
china closet. ‘ 

This water set, composed of six tumblers and pitcher, will delight the heart of every 


housewife. The pitcher is substantially made in a pleasing design, with firm, 
strong base. The tumblers are of dainty, extra thin blown glass. 


Each piece is edged in pure sterling silver, with silver wreath and initial of the 
owner. The tumblers are half-pint capacity — the pitcher holds 3 pints. 


Shipping weight 5 lbs. We guarantee against breakage in shipment. Mention 
ini desired. Between now and November 1, we offer this handsome Crystal 
Water Set, postpaid, free for 3 yearly subscriptions for American Agriculturist at 
$1.00. Your own renewal may count as one of the subscriptions required. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 4th. Ave. N. Y. City 
























Doyou regularly antici- 
pate a refreshing sleep? 
Or do you dread going to 
bed, only to stare, sleep- 
less, at the walls? The 
difference between sleep- 
ing and staring is simply 
a matter of nerves. 


When your nervous 
system is in a sound con- 
dition, you are certain to 
sleep well. But when 
your nerves are worn out 
and beyond your control, 
your rest is broken and 
your awakening leaves 
you languid and irritable. 


Doctors know that 
much of the nerve dis- 
orders result from tea 
and coffee drinking. The 
drugs in these drinks 
over-stimulate,oftencaus- 
ing the serious ills which 
result from disturbing the 
regular bodily functions. It 
is for your health’s sake 
that many doctors now 
gay you should quit tea 


Do You Look Forward To a 
Good Night’s Rest? 


. Postum for Health 


**There’s a Reason”’ 






and coffee. Drink Postum, 
the delicious meal-time 
beverage instead! In fla- 
vor it is much like coffee. 


Postum is fundamen- 
tally a nerve strengthener 
because it lets you get 
sound, restful sleep. 
Postumisaskilfully-made 
cereal beverage, and the 
secret of its popularity is 
its protection to health 
and its delicious flavor. 





















Ask your grocer for 
Postum. Drink this hot, 
refreshing beverage in 
place of tea or coffee for 
10 days and see what a 
wonderful difference it 
ha make in the way you 
eel. 


Postum comes in two 
forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of 
larger bulk, for those who 
fer to make the drink while the 
meal is being prepared) made 
by boiling for 20 minutes. 



















SINGLE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH - 
DOUBLE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH - 
Other suites in proportion 


Special atiention given to ladies travelling alone 
Exceptional Restaurant at very moderate prices 
S. L. ROOT, Manager 





HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


250 West 103rd Street, New York City 


Between Central Park and Hudson River 
Without question the coolest location in the city. 
Subway express station at door, elevated two 
blocks away. 











The fartinique 


Luncheons and Dinners, also a la 





‘Gttintea Broadway, 32d and 33d 
Mesipin) 
Situated in Centre of Shopping District - Adjacent to Theatre Section 


Entrance from Hotel to New York Subway and Hudson Tubes affording direct communication with 
the Penn. and Grand Central Stations, also general Post Office and Railroad Stations at Jersey City 


The Restaurants offer a truly McAlpin Service = with Club Breakfasts, Special 
arte Service ~« ~ All at moderate prices. 


600 ROOMS - Pleasant Rooms From $2.50 up 


PRANK E. JAGO ~ Resident Manager. 


Sts, NEW YORK CITY 

















Many Men Make Big Money 


Selling subscriptions for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

‘ We are increasing our sales force and want several more 
men who have pep, and understand selling farmers. Write 
today giving age, references, etc. Address Agency Division,§, 


461-4th. Ave. New York City 











New 300%:::Lamp 
Lee a ae 












































. knew what that wink meant, 





BEAUTIFUL DRESS GOODS 


Latest Fall styles direct from mill. All wool high 
> oe a aa wide, nothing better made. 
and guaranteed. " 
Trivotine, Poiret Twill, New Twill Cord, 
Mixture Suiting $1.95 to $4.50. Prunella stripes, Ve- 
Jour plaids and checks for skirting $2.50 to $4.75. 
Bolivia, Velour and Fancy Mixtures for © 
Fivsral ' =) -5 upon request. Satistaction ton 
samp 
guaranteed or money refunded. Opportunity fdr local 
agent. 


WILLIAM KING COMPANY, 4? HighSt#Boston, Mass. 


American Agriculturist, October 15, 

















Our Boys and Girls 


Nature Notes and Stories | 














The Awkward Acrobat 
Manthei Howe 


Jed Bennet and Norman Maclean 
kicked off the blankets and hustled 
into their clothes. It was their first 
morning at the camp on The Yellow 
Dog, and they didn’t intend to lose any 
of the day. Two weeks was all too 
short a time for a camping trip any- 
how; even though they had not been 
able to convince their families of that 
fact. - 

“Jiminee!” exclaimed Norman 
aghast, “aren’t you going to put on 
your shoes and stockings?” 

“Shoes and stockings,” retorted Jed. 
“We're not going to the movies. We're 
camping. Of course I’m not going to 
put them on.” 

“Huh,” grunted Norman. “That’s 
all right for you. You're used to go- 
ing barefoot but in Chicago I’ve been 
wearing shoes.” 

“Well, your’e not in Chicago now. 
You’re in Northern Michigan,” Jed re- 
minded him, “and you might as well 
get some tan on your lily-white toes. 
Hustle up. I smell bacon frying.” 

So with a few doubtful glances at 
his feet that looked alarmingly 
big and white, Norman finished dress- 
ing and followed his chum out to 
breakfast. 

The Bennet family and Norman’s 
father and mother were already 
seated ready to do their duty on the 
platter of crisp yellow bacon. “When 
you boys finish breakfast,” said Mrs. 
Bennet, “I wish you’d split some wood 
for the dinner fire and get a pail of 
fresh water and—” 

But neither of them heard any fur- 
ther than that.-“They did not intend 
to. Jed looked at Norman and his left 
eyelid drooped drowsily. They both 
“Yes 
we'll split the wood and fill the water 
pail but we better get out before they 
set us to peeling potatoes.” 

But they had not figured on how 
well mothers could keep track of a 
fellow, and it was after dinner before 
they could steal away to a bend in 
the river where the branches shaded 
the banks of The Yellow Dog and all 
the fish were supposed to be so natur- 
ally stupid that they jumped at any- 
thing that looked like bait. 

For two lazy hours they sat there 
patiently fishing and not a single fish 
sampled their bait. 

“I’m tired of this,” Norman broke 
the silence to remark, “let’s go further 
down stream.” 

“Awright,” responded Jed lazily. 

They arose and rubbed their stiff 
legs. Suddenly Norman straightened 
up, his eyes round as saucers. Wad- 
dling toward him at a lazy gait came 
an old porcupine. 

Goodness knows why Norman acted 
as he did. Maybe he had visions of 
becoming a pincushion for the porcu- 
pine’s quills. Or maybe porcupines 
were so unheard of in Chicago that he 
got a bit rattled and lost his nerve. 
Anyhow he swung out with his fish- 
ing rod and knocked Porky into the 
shadowy waters of The Yellow Dog. 

“What did you do that for,” de- 
manded Jed outraged at such cruelty. 
Then his eyes glanced at his friend’s 
bare feet. “I bet you thought you’t 
get some quills between your lily- 
white toes, didn’t you? Don’t you 
know he couldn’t throw his quills so 
far. If you’d just sat tight and kept 
still, he wouldn’t have hurt you.” 

“No I suppose not,” agreed Norman, 
a bit breathless, his eyes fixed on the 
(porcupine churning about in the water. 
“Jed can\a porcupine swim?” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Jed eyeing 
the struggling porky. “I guess they 
can though. See he’s making toward 
shore. Look at him grab that root of 
that old ash tree. Sure he’s all right 
now.” 

“Well I’m glad of that,” acknowl- 
edged Norman. “I didn’t mean to 
drown ‘the old boy but—,” Norman 
squirmed uncomfortably, “but, he did 
give me a scare. I thought porcu- 
pines could throw their quilis ten or 
twelve feet.” 

The two boys watched the porcupine 
clamber up the bank and amble to- 
ward a big tree. 

“Guess he’s none the worse for 
wear,” commented Jed. 

“Bet he has an awful headache 
though,” declared Norman. “I cer- 
tainly hit him a wallop.” 

“Ob he’ll be all right,” Jed retorted. 
“He'll climb that tree and roost there 
awhile until he gets over the excite- 
ment. Look at him. I guess he’s go-- 


— 
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ing to the very top. He Pro 
thinks the air is better up there, 
go back to camp. I’m hungry,” 

“Same here.” 

The boys closed their bait can 
fastened the hooks securely go , 
would stay where they were py 
not land in a-fellow’s ear. Nor 
kneeling down fixing the last fish 
in place, when there came a thud 
a ton of brick. 

“For the love of Sweeny, w 
that?” he gasped. 

Jed was too pop-eyed to an 
They stood staring into the shaa 
depths of the woods at their back 
then Norman gave a whoop. 

“Old Porky fell out of the tree” 










































explained. “Look at him.” of . 
Sure enough there was the next 
pine sitting at the foot of the tree Bp 
though he were trying to collect ye that 
thoughts. The 
“T’ll bet he’s seeing stars,” grip and 
Jed. “That was some fall. Look the | 
the old hoy. He is going to ty ys 
again.” Y. rr 
As they looked, Porky got at 
way and started back to the tree, pare 
paused a second at the base and _ 
began climbing stubbornly. Up, p ml 
~he went until he had gone as high i a 
before. 
“There! Now he is satisfied.” J Li 

























took off his cap in a mock sah 
“You may be a blamed awkward aq 
bat Porky, but you are one gy 
sport.” 

“He must have gotten dizzy fr 
his swim and that crack on the head 
ventured Norman. “Wonder he did 
kill himself taking such a tumble, 
seventy or eighty foot drop isn’t to 
sneezed at.” 

“Well, I guess not,” agreed Jed. 

“Did you ever hear that a c¢ 
acrobat tries to somersault before 
drops into ’the net,” asked Jed. “Th 
say if an actor on the trapeze or tig 
rope does make a miss and fall 
doesn’t take a chance on hitting 
net any old way. If he did he migi 
land on his feet and break his ankle 
or fall on his shoulders and break h 
neck. He tries to turn over so he 
fall squatting or flat on his ba 
Well I'll bet a cookie that Porky trig 
some such stunt as that. He probab 
turned over and landed on his ba¢ 
with ail his quills spread out like 
fan. If he did that, his quills mu 
have been almost as good as a set 
cantilever springs. Might smash 
quill or two but he wouldn't do mu 
damage to himself.” 

Back at camp they tried to get 
opinion of their fathers but only su 
ceeded in having fun poked at the 
unmercifully. 

“T guess you took a cat nap and @ 
some dreaming,” said Norman’s fathe 

And maybe you Lelieve, too, that 
was just a “porky” story, but down 
Chicago is one boy, and up in} 
quette is another boy, who knows t 
a porcupine can take a seventy {0 
tail spin from the tree tops and I 
to try it again. What’s more, the 
willing to argue the question with a 
boy who says “Porky” can’t. They 8 
him. They know. 


One Result of the War 


A charming old lady of a little to 
in Ohio was discovered one moral 
in the act of killing a chicken. 

“Why, Mrs. Taylor,” said a neg 
bor, surprised, “I thought you 
afraid to kill a chicken!” 

“Yes, dearie, I used to be, but sine 
the war I’m not.” 

“T don’t quite understand you; 
does the war have to do with it?” 

“It’s this way,” said the old ! 
“T used to think that bloodshed was 
awful thing, but since I have 5 
reading all about them men-killings 
Europe, I just get a rooster by the fe 
lay his head on the block and 
myself: ‘Miranda, it ain’t near 90 
askillinga man. Where's your nem™ 
And then I just shut my eye 
whack.” 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS : 
I am a little girl seven years 
and my sister is writing this for 
Sister reads all the letters to me 
I love to hear them. We have ® 
farm of 100 acres with a large 
orchard. I help pick apples. We 
two Pekingnese Dogs whose 2 
Ting Too and Chin Chu. We 
two cats Fritzie and Tiger. I like 
farm very much. I shall wait 
ously to hear’ my sister read po 
t 





















































































































letter. We are subscribers 
paper and like it very much.—' 
Strehle, New York. _ 
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Dairy Markets 


-g CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 








60 

— At New York, most of 
tter received in early Oct was 
from Minn, Ia and Ill. The 
from these 3 states equalled 
the week’s total receipts. Ar- 
in N Y city since Jan 1 amount 
4,20 200,000 tubs of butter as com- 
; with 1,800,000 tubs in the same 
4 last year. The very “est grades 
sptter sold a few cents higher, other 
; unchanged, mkt generally firm. 
N Y state dairy butter brought 
@4%cP Ib, good to prime 38 
#1 c. common to fair 30 @ 37e, 
~ finest crmy butter 46 @ 46%c, 
ans 545 @ 45%6¢, firsts 41 @ 44%c, 
ve shade At New York, the custom 
© ba reports imports of cheese dur- 
ms Aug equal to twice those of Jul. 
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“4 tree,” ¥ of the imports came from Italy; 
th next largest amount from Argen- 
the Do Export of cheese in Aug awas 
© tree MMR that of Jul and totaled 160,000 
Collect The largest quantity went to 
37 and the West Indies. Sweden 
* a the best European buyer. Mkt 
Po frm in early Oct, trading quiet. 
| OOF y, state whole milk flats specials 
at 22 @ 22%c p Ib, colored and 
— = efresh flats 21% @ 22%c, colored 
~~ white twins 21% @ 22c, ‘Wis 
‘ “Tp e milk twins 20%c, flats 21 @ 
as high Mee” 
‘gg -Live Stock Market 
vard aq 7 QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
one gy COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
. oat 1920 1931 1920 1921 1920 
isxy the Cattle Hors Ewe Sheep 
..$ 9.75 $18.50 $8.55 $15.90 $4.65 $5.85 
he headiie York “$ 9.25 $16.75 9.25 $18.00 $5.00 $6.00 
he did sb 800 — $000 S400 $100 $8.00 
imble, tS S45 $14.75 $810 $15.00 $450 $5.10 
sn’t to Mat New York, the trading in first 
of Oct was light owing to the 
d Jed. nuation of the Jewish holidays. 
ac feeding of steers was firm, prices 
efore hanged with prime steers lling 
1. “ThHR9@9.25 p 100 Ibs. Bulls baought 


> or tig 
i fall 
tting 
he migi 
is ankle 
oreak h 


@5.25, fat cows 4@4.50. Veal 
ves were in slow sale and generally 
rr, although some firm N°’ Y state 
Pa calves sold steady. Some 
ce N Y state veals went at 15.50 


1921 


@16 p 100 lbs, culls 6@8, Va calves 
4@13, choice western calves 8. 

The supply of hogs offered for sale 

on the N Y mkt was also limited, 

. prices remaining steady at 9.25 p 100 
Ibs for light and medium weights. 
Heavy hogs and pigs brought 8.75, 
roughs 6. 

Sheep were in moderate demand an@ 
sold steady; lambs were more ac- 
tive and 25c higher. Common to 
choice ewe sheep sold unchanged at 
3@5 p 100 Ibs, culls 1.50@2.50, or- 
dinary to choice lambs 7@9.25. One 
group of Pa lambs averaging 75 lbs 
each went at $8, several groups of 
Pa sheep weighing from 95 to 120 lbs 
each, 4.50@5. 


Coming Events 
ane. nee. Agri’l Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 


Nationa Grange, Portland, Ore., Nov. 16. 
Y. State Grange, Binghamton, ms Ua 


wa 7-10. 

oF annual meeting, Binghamton, N. 
+» Feb. 6. 

National Dairy Show, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 8-15. 

Farmers’ Week, Morrisville, N. Y., Oct. 10-14. 


Veg. Growers’ Ass’n of Amer., Albany, N. Y., 


Nov. 1-5. 

International Live See Exposition. Chicago, 
Ill., Nov. 26—D 3. 

Amer. Pomological ‘fee. Toledo, O., Dec. 7-9. 

Nat. Farmers’ Exposition, Toledo, O., Dec. 


7-9. 

Pa. Farm Products Week, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Jan, 23-28. 

Del State Corn Show, Seaford, Del., Jan. 3-5. 

— Hort Soc., Berlin, ‘Ma., Nov. 29— 
ec. 1. 


Fastern Poultry Shows 


3 Co. Poulter Assn., Newton, N. J., 

ov. - 

Carrol Co. Poultry Assn., Westminister, Md., 
Noy. 15-19. 

Defiance Poultry, Pet Stock Assn., 


O., Noy. 21-26. 

Philiipsbure Poultry Assn., Phillipsburg, N. 

J., Nov. 21-26. 

Washington Poultry Shown Assn., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nov. 22-2 

Auburn Poultry Shown, Auburn, N. Y., Dec. 


Defiance, 


Hammonton Poultry Show Assn., Hammon- 
ton, Dec. 

Flower “City Poultry and Pigeon Assn., 
Rochester, N. Y., 12-17. 

Comey ay A and Pet Stock Assn., Corry, 


Dec 
oinctanat Poultry Show, Cincinnati, 0., Jan. 


4-8. 
Madison Square Garden Show, New York 
City, Jan. 25-29. 


— Poultry Show, Boston, Mass., Jan. 





Lambs and e number of 
lambs in Pennsylvania appears to be 
94% compared with the usual number; 
number of pigs, 88%. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





FIVE CARLOADS 


milky, high gee Holsteins. One load fre > be 
One load to freshen each week for next four week: 
Our aim: A business built on honor and by satisted 
customers. 

OSWALD J. WARD & SONS 


Candor, Tioga Ce., N. Y. 








A BARGAIN 


Holstein Bull—born February 19, 1921; three- 

fourths — a mighty good indi vidual. He is 
sited by 42-lb. bull and as an 

dam sired Shy a 30-lb bull. ce $100: crea ted, 

= and transferrgd. First check takes 
m. 


Ward W. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 








REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Buy World’s Record blood Bulls,$40.00 up 


@Hunt Farms 


Hunt, New York 


For Sale—Milking Shorthorn, Bull Calves 
By Glenside Roan Clay, weight 3250-lIbs. the 
worlds heaviest bull. His daughters have averaged 
$1,000 this year at public auction. Special prices 
for next thirty days. 
E. E. LAFLER & SON Penn Yan, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


Two Purebred Milking Shorthorn Calves 
One heifer, One bull. 


Geo. Matteson DeKalb Jct., N. Y. 








Registered Jersey Bull Calf 


An excellent buiter-bred registered Jersey bull_calf 
6 mos. old. Sire Hamilton Noble Sultan, dam Fair- 
field Bliss, a great rich cow. Priced low. 


Ww. F. McSPARRAN, Furniss, Pa. 





For Sale—Holstein Service Bull 
From a 36-lb. sire; 3 of this young bull’s dams 
average 31 Ibs. butter in seven Gove. Send for pedi- 
gree and particulars. Price, 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM 
ST. LAWRENCE CO CANTON, NEW YORK 











150—HEAD—150 
BLACK AND WHITES—RED AND WHITES 


150 head to pick from choice fresh cows and 
springers our specialty. They are large in size and 
fine individuals. 30 head of 3 yr. old heifers all due 
within the next 60 days. If re, want good cows at 


the right prices see ours. Just 60 di 5 om be 
arranged for. Wire me when you w 

W. E. TOTMAN 
Cortland N. Y. 








Grade Holsteins 


Car load three year olds bred in March, Fed- 
erally tested. Choice lot, our own raising 
and the price and stock will satisfy you. 
Come and see them. 
Brotherhood Farms 
F. H. Hillman and Sons 
R. F.D. No. 1, Greenwich, N. Y. 














A GRANDSON OF KING OF THE PONTIACS 
for sale, KING PONTIAC CREATOR, 15 mos._old. 
price $300 delivered, low on account of color. By 8 
30-lb. sire whose dam has two 30-lb. sisters. Dam, 
a brother to Fairmont ome Segis Pietie, 35. a 
(world’s record when jnade.) Pedigree sent upon ap- 
plication. IRYLAND FA 
R. D. Hewell, Bullville, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Bull Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from heavy producin 
dqms that assure reproduction of pootieabes 
dairy cows. 


UPLAND FARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS 
F. P. Frazier, & Son, Props. 











GRADE HOLSTEINS 
25 come that are just fresh and milking 40 to 














a CATTLE BREEDERS from 1100 Ibs. to. 1400 lbs. each: 100 cows. dus to 
rky trig freshen i. Fall These are the Snest indi- 

b 7 viduals obtainable and our guarantee goes w 
proba ULLAL ee them. We invite you to see our stock. Compare 
his bad quality and prices before you purchase. Wire 
t like at our expense ae PY sone. + at the train. 
's =f! 95-Pure Bred Dur t Auction-95 — manne Teme 
oa ocs a uction- Telephone 116 er (476 Cortland, N. Y. 
mash Herd Boars, So i i 

, Sows, Gilts, Pigs, O.C. K. and Defender Breeding. Also 500 
lo muc Barron W. Leghorn hens, 4 Horses, 6 Cows, 135 Sheep and Lambs. All farm- HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
‘ ing implements, Real Estate, 185 Acres, Modern buildings, Electric lights, etc., 20 heifers past 1 year old 190; 
= ali 700 Young apple trees, 300 Pears, Alfalfa soil. Located just outside corporated 93S Se firs : 
“ village of Savannah, N. Y., on Rochester and Syracuse Electric and N.Y.C.R.R. Prices on high record cows and 
Ms eTs on reques' calves 

GILLETTE & JAHN to 6 months old $75 to $90: 

ant é Wednesday, October, 19th Seveanch, ‘New York = 5 | aie ‘erage tel trom He 
* fathe 1 HET TT ie re ne ee oe 
‘en HUUSANOAGUC0UGS000NUS0000OUALAEUGAE UA EEUUAEE LGA CACOL MA unt inem 6s Tete, ©. ¥. 














DOG BREEDERS 





SHEEP BREEDERS 








AIREDALE bDOGS 

Ladies’ and children’s companion and 
guard. Great watch, stock, rat - 

a dog. Thoroughbred pupp 

at te prices. Descriptive a 





























ith cu 
ney sae SPRAGUE, MAYWOOD, ILL. 
POULTRY BREEDERS 
FOR SALE 





mil hatched w. aye Cockerels from Cornell 
Stock $5.00 ea 
ROAD’S END, ~ Plain 

New York. 






Co. 













Fifty. 

t gin ‘way 25.00. le . 
| mai, Reds and Leghorns $2.50 each. 
a “ite, hws at special prices. H. A 


ITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


y hatched $2 each. Barred Rocks $1.75 each, 
“LE HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N.Y. 


IL HATCHED MIXED PULLETS. Twen 
7085.00. 00 $120. May Hatched 





























(Al leading varieties of Pullets Ea Yearling Fowls 
ed Rock, White Rock, 8S. W. Le ., An- 
=e, Minorca, §.. C. Leghorn, White Pekin 
ou. Baby Chicks in agen. Tllustrated circu- 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., Frenehtewn, N. J. 







SHEEP BREEDERS 


RECISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


't give up the Ship or the Sheep.” Wo have 
Wonderful ‘rams for sele. Please write me f 


MATHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, WN. Y. 




























FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
Season are exceptional bargains, 
" Imported show ram. All sent on 


























PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Won every First Prize and all Championships New 
* York State Fair 1919. Write for catalogue. 


HENRY L WARDWELL 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, N. Y. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Road and Saddle Horses 
all oe. —. can also ee grade ay yO all 
OSWEGO Ri RIVER R’ stock aa horses f or sa 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


True Dual Purpose The kind _—™ en 
pay their way, both as and ~~ = 
A bull from such a herd will be -™ 
vesment, whether you have grade or pure bred 
catth. 

DONALD 
C. J. Hudsen, Manager 











WOODWARD FARM, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 





SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 
Must dispose of 40 head at once. Bred Sows with 
ete, Service Boars, Sree piss of all ages. Wo 


Oo. D. 
Shady ‘Side Herd Hamilton; N. Y. 





Registered Spotted Poland Chinas 
the coming hog. Special prices on fall boar pigs. 
Satisfied customers in eight states, write 
- CLYDE THOMPSON 
R No. 10 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
BIG TYPE DUROC JERSEY RIGS 


six to eight weeks old at $10.00 each. One good 
fall yearling boar and spring boars. Pedigrees fur- 
nished. GEO. T. GILLAM, CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


Spotted Poland Chinas. 


Of size, quality and finish.Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 
WARREN W. MORTON Russellvile, Ky. 











HAMPSHIRES gain over a pound a day 
All ages for sale. Free circular and 
Guernsey Cattle. 
y LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., Sox A. Pa. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


We wart you to come bere and see the size of our 
Berkshires and the size of their litters. March boar 
pigs weighing up to 300 pounds. Unrelated gilts, 
weanling pies. Big hogs that raise big litters. 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box, 10 Dundee, N. Y. 


Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have S. splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent opting vt Pigs and a few open gilts and 

serviceable boars. sell. 

Trios from raphy and w 

Spring ay $50.00 an LUD. 

Open $50.00 and u 

Spring pene, $40. 00 and’ up. 
$50.00 and up. 


Edgemont, Del. Co., Pa. 
Thos. W . Clark, Supt. 











Serviceable boars, 


Delchester Farms 


FOWLER’S HAMPSHIRES 
Boars, bred scwa, pigs, get our 
literature and payment plans. 
: , THE FOWLER FARMS, 
= Box 25 


Macungie, Pa. 
BIG TYPE O. I. 


C’s. 
Sired by Jumbo Master. 











Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 lbs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 tbs. at 18 months. 
a first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
Serv Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
w i have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. 

HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 


Registered O.LC. Pigs 
For Sale $11.00 Each 


also a few young unbred sows weighing about 
150 Ibs. at $25.00 and one young boar pig ready 





for fall service. 





FOR SALE * 
20 cows, 40 heifers from 6 months to 3 years John T. Bishop, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Sy Rf 
olste iso cCarload of grade ers nice mar HERD OF 
Priced_ right. a — IRES 
J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. SMITHSON—, ance T'vee—BERKSH 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 
producing females. =e Reasonable Prices. 


RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 














WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and bigh grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 


Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Ce.) McGraw, N. Y. 


MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight Oalord.. You'll 
Do _—~ auneosiyes a. cw 1000-1 p odorers, 
size, e an estige e offer Sains u 

and hetter) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write - 














AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; will 
be priced aa for od ac sale. Herd under 
eral Inspection. 


OLD FORGE : FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 








SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


The Improved Type—Blocky, straight, well- 
covered bodies, good caps. Pre-war prices. 
Shipment guaranteed as described by cor- 
Tespondence. 

DR. S. F. SNOW. 


713 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 











rayon aa atee 


entice Sooty at 


a 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N.Y. 














7 oe 








MAXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guternseys have been 
bred on these farms. 

For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose g, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 

J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 





e of SYMBOLEER’S MASTERPIECE and 
, the best son of 
Champion Best. 


- service Lag at the big 
this Por information, inquire 
6. 6. SMiTH & ‘SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 





BIG BERKSHIRE HOGS 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with size, 
type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
open gilts and service boars, not related, of popular 
blood lines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 





teed. ae "ae & Sebi Pa. 
BS CHESTER 


WHITES 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each, 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 








Hawley’s 
Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Big Type 
that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
individually right and best in every respect. 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. 
Ww. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 
Batavia — New York 


. 





























Railroad Valuation—“Watered Stock’? 


No Government “Guaranty” 


I 
Value of the Roads 


The GREAT QUESTION in the minds of 
many farmers is: “What is the TRUE VALUE 


of the railroads?” 

The idea has been spread far and wide that 
the valuation on which the roads are allowed 
to EARN A RETURN is far TOO HIGH. 


Most people are willing to pay a FAIR 
PRICE for things they buy—transportation 
or anything ELSE. 

The return which railroads are allowed to 
earn is not based upon the STOCK or the 
BONDS but on the value (at pre-war prices) 
of the actual railroad PROPERTY — cars, 
locomotives, stations, etc., used in the service. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
studied the problem THOROUGHLY, and 
found that the MINIMUM reasonable valua- 
tion of this property was $18,900,000,000. 


II 
About “Watered Stock” , 


An act requiring a GOVERNMENT VAL- 
UATION had. been passed in 1913. That work 
is not yet complete. 

The work so far as finished shows that the 
roads, AS A WHOLE, are worth MORE than 
their capitalization. 

Taking the roads as a whole, the “watered 
stock’’ argument HAS NO BASIS. 

These valuations are NOT BEING MADE 
ON PRESENT PRICES but on 1914 prices. 

But MORE important to the farmer: Even 
if ALL railroads had “watered stock’”’ it 
WOULD NOT COST THE FARMER A 
CENT; for capitalization has NO EFFECT 
ON RATES. 


Ill 
No Government Guaranty 
The farmer has been TOLD repeatedly that 
the Government guarantees the railroads a 


SIX PER CENT RETURN, and the roads 
have NO INCENTIVE to economize. 


When the roads were taken over by the 


Government in 1917, for WAR. purposes 


it agreed to pay the owning..companies a _ 


RENTAL equal to the average which the rail- 
roads ACTUALLY EARNED in the three. 
years preceding. 


The Government piled up WAGES and 
other railroad EXPENSES but did NOT in- 
crease RATES enough ‘to meet these costs. 
When the roads were returned, their ‘owners | 
could not make up losses by TAXATION as 
the Government did. 


Under these EMERGENCY CONDITIONS 
the Government continued for 6 months 
(March 1 to September 1, 1920) tp make up 
any DEFICIT in income below the jvar rental. 


But that arrangement CEASED Sep- 
tember 1,:1920;.now the railroads get only 
WHAT THEY CAN EARN up to 6 per cent. 
If they earn more they divide with the Govern- 
ment. If they earn less no one makes up the 
deficiency. 


THE GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES. 


NOTHING! 


Asa matter of FACT the roads have earned 
The deGcit below a 6 per ce last September. 
The deficit below a 6 per cent return is PER- 
MANENT LOSS 


The roads haven’t earned enough even to 
keep the properties in PROPER REPAIR. 


IV 
Our Interests Mutual 


For at least FIVE years, the development of 
the railways has been at.a STANDSTILL. 
No industry can grow and expand its SER- 
VICE when it can not pay interest or divi- 
dends to those who invest their money in it.. 


The EARNING power of the railroads was 
practically DESTROYED during the war. 
Only by RESTORING it can the_ railroads 
again provide facilities for the business of the 
country. 

A CONSTANT supply of new investment 
is as necessary to the growth of railroads as 
FERTILIZER is on the farm. 

The farmer can not prosper unless railroads. 
prosper. Railroads can not prosper unless the 
farmer prospers. 

OUR INTERESTS ARE MUTUAL, 


Association of Railway Executives 


Transportation Building 
Chicago, III. 


61 Broadway 
New York 


Munsey Building 














RESP ER A WR or 


oamnmeneeer 


Washington, D.C. “ 
Those desiring further information on the railroad situation can secure it by addressing the offices of the Association 



























































